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CCORDING to the professor, the study 
of fossils proves that the disappear- 
ance of a type from the earth has 

always been preceded bya highly specialized 
state. Now the professor is inclined to draw 
dark conclusions from this data. The human 
race, he argues, is in a highly specialized 
condition, and according to a law which has 
come down through the ages may be ex- 
pected to pass out of existence. 

Just what this means may be understood 
by comparing the professor with his an- 
cestor Adam. Adam found himself sud- 
denly thrust into a world where he must 
make a living. He needed food, so he killed 
beasts and picked fruit. He needed drink, 
so he stooped and drank from a stream. He 
needed warmth, and he rubbed two pieces 
of wood together till they burned. 

Now it is quite different with the pro- 
fessor. He lectures on fossils and things, 
and writes books on the Neolithic time. 
That is his part in the economy of the 
universe. In return another specialist builds 
his fires, another tills the soil for him, an- 
other kills beasts of the field, and another 
prepares them for his table. The professor 
presses a button here and rings a bell 
there, and the results appear; he knows 
nothing of the processes. How he would 
fare if set down upon the earth after the 
manner of Adam appeared one day last 


autumn. The professor and two equally 
specialized friends wandered away from the 
fire-building and food-preparing specialists 
in a northern forest, and suddenly wakened 
to the fact that they could not find the way 
back. Now they must live off the world or 
die. The professor and his friends were 
away ahead of Adam, for they had knives 
and clothing and a box of matches. There 
were fish in the streams, and partridges sat 
upon the hemlocks and looked laughingly 
down at them. Adam would have found 
this luxury, but here was a case of the 
specialized type under altered conditions. 
They undertook to procure heat, but when 
the last match was gone they were still 
without fire. Then night came on, and 
three highly specialized animals shivered 
and shook the night long. The type, or 
three representatives of it, would probably 
have passed from earth had not a less 
specialized individual of the same race 
hunted them up and led them out to the 
world of specialists again. 

The best corrective for this tendency to 
specialization is the summer exodus to the 
country. I know people who faney it is 
confined to the East: but if one of these 
will make a pilgrimage of the country he 
will learn his mistake. Spread a map of the 
United States before you; shut your eyes; 
put your finger on any spot, at random, 
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In an Improvised Camp. 
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Where We Become Boys Again. 


Go there, and you will find indications of 
the summer exodus. If it be on the St. 
Lawrence, you will find the millionaire’s 
“camp.” whose value is expressed in six 
figures: on an island just across the channel 
is the rough-boarded cottage of the “fairly 
comfortable man.” And on another island 
not so very far away are scattered fire- 
places, which the State has made for camp- 
ers-out who come with canoe and tent. If 
your finger be placed at the extreme 
South, there along sand beaches you find 
one continuous line of the quaintest old 
cottages, set among magnolias and long- 
leafed pines. In front, the breakers are 
ever rolling in, and with them comes a Gulf 
breeze which charms men to the coast. If 
you point to the Adirondacks or other 
mountains or forests of the East you will 
scarcely need to look, for you know very 
well without investigation of guide’s camps, 
lodges, cottages, and clubhouses. hotels 
where a meal costs twenty-five cents and 
other hotels that have a daily rate of six 
dollars. But may be it will be some part of 
the old settled country of the Middle West. 
There are little blue lakelets, and on every 
last one of them some dozens of cottages, 
built so recently that the paint has not 


begun to wear off. It is all an evidence of 
a return to simple life close to the elements. 

The migration begins with the first warm 
south breezes. Of course it is but a tiny 
thing then, like the appearance of the pussy 
willows and the crocuses. But then it is 
that city-tired men begin to get out their 
fly rods and practise casting in the back 
yard, and city mamas to arrange family 
toilettes for the summer. Then the rail- 
roads and steamer lines are scattering broad- 
vast highly illustrated literature which, some- 
how, one likes to read because it calls up 
brooks and lakes and hay fields. In country 
villages the real estate men may be seen 
wearing new spring suits and driving with 
house-hunters from the city, and the com- 
mutation trains fill up so one must be early 
to get a seat. 

Now it is that the city-tired man runs out 
to the cottage on the lake for a Sunday, to 
look the place over. Pretty soon it needs 
looking over again, and every Sunday sees 
the window shutters open and smoke ecom- 
ing from cottage chimneys. When the 
days grow warmer some of the cottages 
open for the season, and the boarding- 
houses set their tables and open their doors. 
But it is not till school is out that the 





























And Pale Faces Take on the Color of the Sioux. 


exodus really takes place in force. Then it 
is that the last tie which holds mama to 
the city is broken, and with the whole shout- 
ing brood she takes possession of the cot- 


tage. Papa comes out every Friday even- 
ing or Saturday afternoon. Then papa 


takes his choice between lying under the 
maples in a hammock and still-fishing for 
bass in the lake, and watches the city- 
pale faces of Johnny and Caroline take on 
the color of the Sioux. Papa makes his 
living by directing the policy of a big bank. 
In the cottage next down the beach is a 
man who makes his selling lard. Papa 
goes fishing with the lard man and Johnny 
and Caroline go ‘bathing and boating with 
his children, and mama ceases to turn up 
her well-bred nose at the lard man’s wife. 

Papa and mama and the children are 
coming closer to humanity as well as to the 
fundamentals of life. And mama consoles 
herself that it does no harm, for it is as 
easy to drop summer acquaintances as sum- 
mer clothes. 

With the passing of school come the teach- 
ers. It is commonly stated as axiomatic, 
that no teacher has a chance to get married 
except in the summer vacation. 

The teacher goes to the summer board- 


ing-house, and thither comes also the clerk. 
It is not an all-summer matter with the 
clerk, but there are so many of him—and 
her—that he is in every boarding-house the 
summer through. He learns more than the 
teacher. This is not because the teacher is 
more obtuse, but because she was in all 
probability born in the country and has less 
to learn. Pardon me, my dear objecting 
clerk. I am not talking of you: I had in 
mind some good friends I made last sum- 
mer in the Adirondacks. First was the 
one whose knowledge of farmers was de- 
rived from the funny papers, and who set 
out to have fun with a rustie for the amuse- 
ment of some city friends. The farmer 
spoke but one short sentence, but a whole 
course of lectures could not have taught the 
clerk so much about the intellectual eapabil- 
ities of the tillers of the soil. And there 
was the one who sought to enlighten his 
neighbor at table as to the nature of thunder 
storms. He talked at length to the effect 
that not lightning but thunder had struck 
the tree across the way, and had proven it 
by asserting that nothing but the thunder 
bolt could have so shattered the trunk. The 
neighbor listened in profound attention. 
Afterward my friend was taken aside and 
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informed that his neighbor was professor of 
physical science in a State university; and 
then a great light dawned on him. 

Part of the discipline of the man who un- 
derstands, is in bearing with those who do 
not—those who have come to the country 
for the first time. And it would be hard to 
find better discipline, too. But the man 
who understands is forbearing, unless dys- 
pepsia has a claim on him, and he lets the 
all-knowing learn, and wishes them no harm 
while the process of enlightenment goes on. 

One of the pleasantest of summer ex- 
periences is the meeting with the man who 
understands. Onetime Jim and I had been 
wading a trout stream. We had had hard 
luck, for a stray camper’s dog had eaten both 
our breakfast and our lunch, and we were 
hungry with the hunger that had aceumu- 
lated since yesterday. We came to a camp, 
and a youth in immaculate ducks turned up 
a pointed nose. He said the camp was short 
of food, Then he walked into his tent and 
failed to reappear. Farther on we came to 
another camp. A bearded man with a dis- 
tinguished air was adjusting a rod before 
the tent. He set the rod against a tree, to 
make tea and eut bread for the hungry. 
Afterward we learned that the white-ducked 
one was a court stenographer, spending his 
year’s savingsin a first summer inthe woods. 
The man who fed us was a famous sports- 
man, who had fished and hunted in half the 
countries of the world. We do not wish the 
former any ill-luck whatever. He has gotten 
over it all by this time—that is, if he still 
goes to the woods. 

Very often when dinner is over I sit and 
talk with some one across the table about 
what we should like to do for the summer. 
Generally this leads us to looking for maps, 
and when we have found them we follow 
rivers and lakes and creeks, and talk about 
a eanoe and an Indian and portages and 
rapids and days’ journeys until we have a 
vacation outlined which would mean the 
stretching of every nerve and the begging 
of a day or two more at the finish. Then we 
get tired of it all, and agree that if we did 
not want to see those particular rivers and 
lakes and rapids, and did not rather hunger 
for that delightful tiredness which comes 
with marking out a big task and finishing 
it, we would much prefer “a nice easy vaca- 
tion.” Now the nice easy vacation may be 
made one of the most charming in the 
world, and the most restful. When we talk 


of this we lay aside the maps and agree that 
the best place is the stretch of wilderness or 
lakes and rivers nearest home. 

Now this is the vacation that the great 
mass of humanity, turned out from the 
cities, take, and they are wise in their choice. 
What is the good of the woods, after all, if 
you have not the leisure to enjoy them? In 
the easy vaeation you have. If you have kept 
house in the city, you want to get out of it; 
so you go to hotel or boarding-house. It is 
on the bank of astream or the shore of a 
lake or on top of a mountain with winding 
roads leading up. But if you have boarded 
all winter and spring, you rent a cottage, 
unless you own one, and know no luxury 
like that of having what you want when 
and how you want it, and knowing none of 
the tyranny of the enforced boarding-house 
smile. The cottage is on a lake, without 
any doubt, and in front of it is the boat- 
house. 

One of the features of the easy vacation 
is the endless freedom as to rising hours. 
At least twenty-five per cent. of the vacation 
people start out to rise early. Some of them 
keepit up. Rising early has several things to 
recommend it, according to the early risers 
who have just come. You see the sun rise. 
Then the fish, according to tradition, are 
supposed to bite better. Most of our fishing 
is based on tradition, and it matters little 
whether it is true or false. We never in- 
vestigate to find out. So we are off in the 
early dawn in skiff or canoe. We row to the 
bass grounds or the blue gill beds or the 
grassy banks where pickerel Jie. We see 
the sun rise, catch a few fish, gather a few 
lilies, and when the sun grows a little too 
warm for fishing we pull back for break- 
fast, at which we rejoice in wondrous ap- 
petites and comment on those who come in 
obviously just from the morning nap and 
say how much they have missed. 

When breakfast is over there is a general 
movement toward the boathouses: the 
angler with his tackle, the canoeist in jersey, 
and the party with the summer girl and her 
parasol. Whether the day has in store fish- 
ing, paddling, or rowing to see new sights, 
or gossiping until the time for bathing in 
the afternoon, it is at any rate a reveling in 
fresh air, a nearness to the water, a brown- 
ing of particles by the sun, and a glorious 
relaxation. 

I have in mind at this instant one erystal- 
clear lake, in the woods, yet not so far in 
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The Home-made Skiff Gives Every Bit as Much Sport as the Most Modern Design. 


the woods that one could not go from the 
railroad in an hour. And on one corner of 
the lake were half a dozen fine springs, and 
by each stood a cottage, a modest affair 
whose cost was not much over a thousand 
dollars. And from the cottages at dawn 
came old gentlemen from the city and some- 
times their wives, and the rare summer 
young man and the bevy of summer girls. 
And while the old gentlemen and _ their 
fellows fished, the young man and the sum- 
mer girls rowed and gathered lilies. And 
when the sun grew hot they gathered again 
at the point, and after breakfast, one or two 
or three of the summer young men and six or 
seven or eight of the summer girls and a 
mama or two took skiffs and crossed the 
lake and rowed up a stream and into an- 
other lake to a point where the forest stood 
in all its primitive freshness of hemlock, 
maple, and beach. And then from the skiffs 
came hammocks and rugs and two or three 
books, and the thinnest of crisp little sand- 
witches and a roast chicken or two and 
some lettuce and mayonaise—but let’s not 
think of it just now. 

And after a while the sun would send 
long, long shadows, and some one would say 


it is too bad the days were so short, and 
then the moon would vie for a minute with 
the sun, and then the skiffs would go back 
through the channel and into the other lake. 
while the moon mounted higher and higher, 
till it sent a spell over the world, and the 
young man vowed the girl in the stern was 
the very loveliest thing this side of the 
golden gates, and the summer girl was sure 
no such man had lived since the time of 
Arthur. Because they forgot it all when the 
town swallowed them again, some pessi- 
mists say hard things of human nature: 
but it was the moon and the summer and 
the ripple of the waves and the odor of 
wild roses from the shore— nature, not 
human nature. 

For one who has the pioneer element in 
his blood the easy, restful vacation is sure 
to merge into the strenuous one. The nicest 
thing about it is that the strenuous outbursts 
are padded by layers of idleness, which is 
a whole lot better than going to work 
next day in the office. The city youngster 
learns to swim and dive and “lay his hair,” 
and he takes to the game as greedily as his 
country cousins. He learns to paddle a canoe 
and to build a raft. He ceases to dread a 
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wetting, and knows what one misses who 
has never played pirate and explorer. 

The older brother and his papa learn to 
climb mountains with packs on their backs. 
Climbing gives self-reliance and courage and 
teaches one to build fires and get lunch 
in the woods. And often this strenuous 
phase becomes more strenuous than is bar- 
gained for, and is worth more than all the 
rest. Such was the case with part of my friend 
Bobby’s vacation last summer. 

It did young Bobby more good than will the 
longest and quietest of rests, when he takes 
them forty years hence. Bobby was on the 
edge of a wilderness not thirty miles from 
the Hudson River. On the other side of the 
wilderness was another railroad and more 
lakes and streams, with more hotels and 
cottages upon them. Bobby’s chief ambi- 
tion had been connected with collars and 
eravats. He had graduated from law sehool 
the previous June, and was wondering 
whether to go back home and practise in 
his country town where practise would come 
easy and never grow big, or east his lot 
in the city and build on a broad foundation. 
Men told him the city venture meant star- 
vation, and in his trustfulness he decided 
to go to the home town. 

One day it occurred to Bobby to stop 
resting and cross the wilderness to the other 
settlement. Then Bobby heard such stories 
of that stretch of woods as he had heard of 
the city. He would get lost and starve. 
But one of Bobby's grandfathers had fought 
Indians with Daniel Boone, and some way 
the call of the wilderness seemed to stir a 


strain of blood that had never moved be- 
fore. Any way Bobby forgot lis collar and 
cravat. He even donned a flannel-shirt, and 
he entered the wilderness. Night found 
him wading ina pathlessswamp. He climbed 
on a log and spent the night. Morning came 
and Bobby got out of the swamp and started 
over a mountain that lay directly in his path. 
That day his grub gave out, but he caught 
fish, and the instincts of grandfather re- 
turning he managed to kill a grouse. Next 
day he walked for an hour through a black- 
berry thicket, and when, the day after, he 
emerged in the edge of a little settle- 
ment his trousers legs were flopping like 
flags in the wind. The hotel clerk told 
Bobby he could not eat in the regular dining- 
room. But Bobby's good blood had so 
asserted itself that he only pitied the clerk 
and the people of the dining-room, who 
knew not the joy of doing the impossible. 
He had even forgotten his cravat, for he 
was thinking that after all this thing which 
men said meant starvation was not so very 
bad, and ten to one the city calamities they 
prophesied were no worse. So when he 
“ame out of the servants’ dining-room that 
night he went to the post office for fear of 
shocking the sensibilities of the gentlemen 
in the writing-room, and there wrote a note 
declining a place in the office of the old 
family friend at home, and said he had 
decided to practise law in the bigger, harder 
field of the metropolis. 

Bobby had learned that the man who 
achieves is he who does what others are 
afraid to do. 
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Working Along Nicely with a Reaching Breeze. 





SMALL BOAT SAILING 


WHAT THE ONE-DESIGN CLASS IS DOING FOR THE 
SPORT . 


By A. J. KENEALY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES BURTON AND T. C. TURNER 


T HAS often struck me that an Amer- 
ican has the faculty of acquiring sea- 
manship more rapidly than men of other 

nations. I have seen a tyro utterly ignorant 
of anything and everything pertaining to 
a boat become an adept in the handling of 
a one-designer in one short season. Starting 
out with an experienced man, either ama- 
teur or professional, as tutor, he quickly 
learns to steer his boat to windward in 
heavy sea and wild and blustering weather. 
Or harder still, to keep his sauey little ship 
steady on her course with a piping breeze 
blowing dead astern and big combers curl- 
ing up under the counter. Soon he is suffi- 
ciently equipped to tackle any emergency 
that may come his way when eruising or 
racing, to sail on his own hook and to dis- 
pense with assistance or tutelage. Moreover, 


he knows how to prepare his boat for racing 
so that she may cross the line complete in 
every detail, hull rubbed down, painted, and 
varnished, slippery as good ice, gear in tip 
top order, and skipper and crew fit as a 
fiddle. 

Most yachtsmen take their first sail of the 
season on Memorial Day. There may be 
some excuse for the owners of the great 
racers and cruisers to stagnate until June in 
ignominious winter quarters—for the cost of 
keeping them in commission is immense. But 
why should the owner of a sturdy small 
craft delay the fitting out of his boat and 
miss the exhilarating breezes of April and 
May? 

It is becoming more and more the custom 
to prolong the yachting season by making 
an early opening and a late ending. The 
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great inerease in the yachting fleet of this 
country, and more especially the increasing 
popularity of the one-design classes, is prob- 
ably the cause. Yachting as a delightful 
sport and wholesome recreation has long had 
a strenuous grip on the American people. 
No matter how remote from ocean or great 
lake the majority of citizens may be, a very 
large number are infected with the passion. 
Wherever there is a sheet of water, even 
though no bigger than a horse pond, there 
will surely be found some kind of eraft. 

The little craft is the yachtsman’s training 
ship. Aboard her he learns the rudiments 
of seamanship. He also may acquire self- 
reliance. The owner of a big cruiser, or 
racer, as a general rule is the slave of his 
professional skipper. His privileges are 
those of a favored passenger, to which may 
be added the painful duty of footing the bills, 
though, of course, there are many notable 
exceptions. 

There can be no better school of yachts- 
manship in all its phases than a boat of 
some ene-design class, from a dory upward 
to a 30-footer. A craft built to the same 
class from the same plans as several others 
theoretically should have the same speed, 
therefore superior handling is the winning 
factor in every class of race. The skipper 
who takes pains to have the hull of his boat 


clean, and his spars, sails, and rigging in the 
best condition, has already won half the 
battle. If in addition he brings into the fray 
expert knowledge of his boat (which in- 
eludes the art of getting the most out of her 
in every point of sailing), thorough famil- 
iarity with the sailing rules, tides, currents, 
and loeal winds, he will stand an excellent 
chance of victory. 

The one-design classes have brought ex- 
cellent opportunities for fine sport at mod- 
erate cost. No big crews are required for 
shifting ballast as was the case with the old 
“sand baggers,” when every man aboard was 
forced to be both acrobat and water-rat to 
keep the cranky craft right side up. 

The one-design classes have put within 
the reach of a modest purse scientific boat 
sailing and racing. 

To form a one-design class a number of 
amateur sailors get together and agree on 
the type of boat wanted. They engage a 
naval architect to design the craft ; his plans 
and specifications are submitted to the pro- 
spective purchasers, and an estimate for the 
boats completely equipped for sea service is 
obtained from yacht builders of repute. As 
soon as the contract is awarded a sample 
boat is built and very thoroughly tried under 
the supervision of the designer. 

When all the boats are finished, rigged, 
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sails bent, and 
everything 
all-a-taunt-o, 
lots are drawn 
for a choice. 
Thus each 
purchaser 
has an equal 
chance. 
Then the 
owners chris- 
ten them and 
hasten to 
tune them up 
for the 
son's sport. 
Although 
these craft 
may be alike 
as two peas 
and their 
displacement 
may not have 
the difference 
of a pound’s 
weight, while 
the sail area 
is exactly the 
same, never- 
theless one 
boat in the 
class for some 
unaccount- 
able rea- 
son will be 
smarter than 
the others. 
This is surprising, as they are as much alike 
as shoes made from the same leather on the 
same last. The skilful boat sailer is aware 
of many wrinkles which tend to develop 
the utmost speed of his craft, as for instance 
bya skilful disposition of his “live ballast.” 
The proper trim of the jib sheet has won 
many acup. It is only by experience that 
‘his kind of knowledge is gained. An old 
hand at the game seems to know instinct- 
ively what a boat needs to do credit to her- 
self. No amount of book learning can teach 
this, for no two boats require the same 
treatment. A change of crews often works 
wonders in the behavior of a ‘one-de- 
signer.” I reeall a remarkable instanee. A 
certain Mr. Larboard for one whole season 
persistently raced the little 21-footer Mist. 
On almost every occasion he finished at the 
rear end of the procession, He was never 


sea- 
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first, second, 
or third. At 
the close of 
the season 
Mr. Starboard 
bought — her. 
The following 
year she led 
the class. She 
had simply 
been queered 
by bad hand- 
ling! 

The race 
committees of 
the various 
elubs = which 
foster the 
one-designers 
insist upon 
rules of con- 
struetion 
which pre- 
vent the craft 
from degene- 
rating into 
mere racing 
machines. As 
arule theyare 
seaworthy, 
practically 
uncapsizable, 
not too leav- 
ily sparred, 
and easily 
handled. Per- 
haps their 
most admirable quality is their perfect bal- 
ance, which renders the trick at the tiller a 
task of delight. 

Some of the modern boats revolve with 
such lightning-like rapidity that if »>u are 
not careful to give them small he:m when 
going about they will describe a complete 
cirele. For instance. you are close hauled 
on the starboard tack in a commanding 
breeze. You put the helm hard down. The 
boat responds in a lively way. She spins 
round like a top, and is back on the star- 
board tack again before you realize what 


has happened. Thus care is necessary. 
Such behavior is in marked contrast to 


some of the old timers, which not infre- 
quently required the aid of a bow oar to 
come about at all. This is neither nautical 
fiction nor exaggeration. Many a time have 
I pulled that bow oar! 
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The Newport 30-footers designed by Nat 
Herreshoff did much to make popular the 
one-designers. They are exquisitely adapted 
to the purpose for which they were built. 
For several years they have afforded brilliant 
sport to their owners, who to a man have 
taken commendable interest in their achieve- 
ments. Some of them, indeed, have learned 
to handle the craft in quite professional 
form. But, however satisfactory from a 
racing view-point these boats may be, they 
have no accommodations whatever. Their 
hulls are mere shells, and their interiors 
bare as an empty barn. They possess two 
rare and. excellent qualities — remarkable 
velocity on all points of sailing, running, 
reaching, and threshing to windward, and 
ease in handling. Surprisingly sensitive to 
the tiniest touch of the tiller, they need a 
light and tender hand at the helm; but 
when onee you get the hang of them it is a 
joy to steer. A better type for racing in 
Narragansett Bay could not have been de- 
vised. 

It is not. possible to combine in one hull 
the velocity of the racing machine and the 
comforts of a mere cruiser. Mr. Nat Her- 
reshoff can give you speed and he can give 
you comfort. But he will assure you either 
of these attributes is subordinate to the 
other. 

I once crossed the Hudson with a veteran 
salt who pointed out to me a weather-worn 
North River sloop beating against a snort- 
ing southwester. Her reefed mainsail was 
graceful as a gunny bag. Her “bobbed” 
jib was an abomination. She sagged off to 
leeward like a crab. 

“Take a good look at her,” said my com- 
panion, “the yachts of fifty years ago, that 
yachting writers romance so much about, 
were built and rigged and canvased just 
like that!” 

The point of the ancient sea-dog’s remark 
is its perfect truth. though it will be stoutly 
denied by those who are befogged by the 
whimsical illusions of bygone years. The 
modern cruising craft as exemplified in the 
one-design classes is a boat of far whole- 
somer type than the wide and shallow skim- 
ming-dishes of our daddies, depending upon 
immense beam for stability and a big cen- 
terboard for- whatever weatherly qualities 
she happened to possess. But let me not too 
bitterly berate a type now happily obsolete. 
Even she had. her good points. So long as 
the water was smooth she sailed like the 
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wind. Aboard her our forefathers enjoyed 
themselves vastly on the river and on the 
sound in moderate weather. It was only 
when the sea rose to the piping of the gale 
that her objectionable features made them- 
selves manifest and she began to rear and 
pound and slat and chuck the water about 
most viciously, and, if close-hauled, to travel 
sideways rather than ahead. Although hav- 
ing a preference myself for many old things 
like old wine, old books, and old friends, I 
cannot, however, say that the old skimming- 
dish has any abiding piace in my heart of 
hearts. In fact, I am a convert to the 
modern craft as being in every way prefer- 
able to the “ old-timer.” 

This remark applies not only to the smart 
and graceful “ one-designers,” but also to 
the freakish secow whose velocity is as won- 
derful as her shape is uncouth. Last season 
[had a capital opportunity of observing the 
behavior in a seaway of several of the 
“scows ” built in the hope of bringing the 
Seawanhaka Cup back from Canada. They 
made excellent weather of it and sailed 
surprisingly fast, affording fine sport to their 
adventurous, crews. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., on one of the trial 
races it blew so hard that the committee 
did not feel justified in starting the Cup 
candidates. There was quite a jump of a 
sea on and the scows were of such fragile 
build that is was feared they might fall to 
pieces. This alarm was not shared by the 
daring skippers of the little fleet, who pro- 
tested against the decision in sturdy sailor- 
like talk not wholly destitute of profanity. 
In order to show the ability of their boats 
several of them reefed down and sailed out 
into the thick of it and sailed back un- 
seathed. 

So long as the spirit of sport dominates 
Americans, the racing machine always will 
be with us—a light and flimsy fabric stag- 
gering under a cloud of sail and collapsing 
shamefully after an ephemeral career. In my 
judgment the one-design classes have kept 
our yachtsmen from out-heroding Herod in 
the way of fragile construction. The ten- 
dency of the times is to build the one- 
designers up to certain standards which 
insure substantial construction with some 
pretensions to accommodation and sea- 
worthiness. The Seawanhaka knockabouts 
which came out several years ago were cruis- 
ing and sailing last summer little the worse 
for: wear. 
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How many of the modern small craft 
constructed exclusively for racing could 
withstand the crucial test imposed by the 
British Admiralty on new torpedo boats? 
First, they are hung up by the bow and 
stern like a boat on a ship’s davits. If they 
don’t break in two under this strain they 
are then slung up so that the midship sec- 
tion bears all the weight, bow and stern 
being unsupported. If these trials are en- 
dured without secath they are accepted by 
the navy. A eraft incapable of sustaining 
such a trial is not fit to go to sea. 

The dexterity displayed by the helmsmen 
when maneuvering for a commanding posi- 
tion at a one-gun start in a class of say fif- 
teen entries, all in a heap together, the skill 
in avoiding collisions and in observing the 
rules of racing as well as the rules of the 
road. are all most admirable. The smart- 
ness in making and shortening sail, the 
readiness shown in repairing damages, are 
quite equal to professional handicraft, and 
are in fact highly creditable to Corinthian 
training. This year has seen much activity 
in one-design boats. Many new classes 
have made their appearance. For instance, 
the new Seawanhaka 15-footers, as I write, 
number twenty-two. Smart and able little 
eraft they are. Saturday races for these, as 
well as for the club raceabouts and knock- 
abouts, are making the season of 1903 lively 
at Oyster Bay. 

There is also a new 25-foot elass from 
the design of C. F. Herreshoff, a nephew of 
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Nat Herreshoff, racing off Newport. A 
elass of new 30-footers, fifteen in number, 
built by Nat Herreshoff, has headquarters 
at Bar Harbor. Sixteen 15-footers, for 
whose model Starling Burgess is respon- 
sible, fly the burgee of the Massapgisett 
Yacht Club. The Ardsley Yacht Club has 
a new 21-foot class. The Indian Harbor 
Club has built a little fleet of 18-foot knock- 
abouts. The old one-design classes are 
raced with the same snap and fire that dis- 
tivguished the contests of last year. It may 
be said, indeed, that the small boat sailing 
season is brilliant. 

A new phase of the sport recently intro- 
duced is the inter-club matches, in which 
the mosquito fleet of one club invades the 
home waters of another, to beat or be 
beaten by a like number of defending 
boats. Then victors and vanquished dine 
together and smoke the pipe of peace. 
These inter-club team races excite great in- 
terest as well as good-natured rivalry and 
give spur to the sport. 

To sum up, the one-design classes have 
done more to encourage the building, im- 
provement, and sailing of small boats, and 
also to promote seamanship and sport among 
amateurs, than all other factors combined in 
the annals of the pastime. The new classes 
launched for this season and the numerous 
additions to the most popular of the old 
classes indicate that the one-designers are 
by no means a passing fad or faney, but 
that they have come to stay. 





The Small Boats of the English Thames. 
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DRAWINGS BY HENRY S. WATSON 


\ , JE SHOULD 
never have 
found it if 

Peasley had not been 
addicted to drink. The 
first of June we set 
forth to scour the Con- 
necticut coast for a 
modest seaside resort. 
The day had proved 
fruitless): Toward 
evening we hired the 
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pour. It grew wretch- 
edly dark. Just as our 
boatman sunk to sleep he gently murmured 
with a fine free gesture, * Thash shore.” 

Josephine is game in a nasty situation—I 
married her partly because of that. Wet 
and exasperated as we were, we laughed: I 
took the oars. she bailed: and after fifteen 
minutes of hard pulling we smashed our 
bows against a float. Dogs began to bark, 
Josephine and I hallooed and whistled, and 
even Peasley moaned out a dismal ery to 
the friendly house-lights shining into the 
dark. Somewhere we heard voices, and 
very soon a bareheaded young fellow came 
leisurely down a runway and talked to us 
in a good-natured drawl, quite unmindful 
of the pelting rain. 

“Darned if it ain’t old Peasley,” he said, 
“and drunk’s ever.” 


Peasley. 


The incontestable truth of this put our 
relations at once on an intimate footing. 
The reluctant oarsman was hustled away by 
another comer; Josephine and I were soon 
in a generous kitchen drying out before a 
fire and accounting for our unexpected 
presence to a sympathetic group of seven 
women and three men—all evidently Ger- 
mans and well acquainted with the vagaries 
of Peasley. We stayed the night in this un- 
known shelter, falling gratefully to sleep in 
a room whereon the rain beat lustily, and 
beneath which the sea lapped and gurgled. 

Morning came like a clean-cut cameo: 
out into the blue and green and white with 
all speed. The wonder of it! We were on 
an island! Not two hundred feet off the 
Connecticut shore lay this handful of land 
of not more than two acres. Before us the 
sound stretched and rippled and sparkled; 
in the far distance, a crawling line of blue— 
Long Island; in the middle distance, other 
islands, one with a quaint lighthouse; be- 
hind us in wooded, gracious curves bent the 
mainland, studded with imposing architec- 
tural wonders. 

In the center of our neat-rounded island 
—we called it ours at once—there sat com- 
fortably, like an old man at ease, a rambling 
vine-covered house, made, apparently, by 
joining loosely a great number of singly 
constructed rooms; and this was symmet- 
rically balanced off by three pert cottages 
set at equal intervals on rocks jutting into 
the water. 

There was a look of ecstatic resolution 
on Josephine’s face as she gazed about her, 
drawing in deep breaths of the morning: 
I turned to her inquiringly; she nodded. 
Then I knew we were to stay there for the 


summer. I had no fear that she could not 
arrange matters. I’d seen Josephine aet 
before. 


After breakfast in the central cottage, 
proclaimed by an indefatigable bell rung 
by a sweet-faced girl of twelve with very 
thin legs, I betook myself to my pipe. and a 
rustic seat that looked out over miles of gay 
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blue sea studded with white 
yachts and sailabouts. Josephine 
retired to diplomatic conference. 

What took place in that fem- 
inine conclave, I have never fully 
known. Subsequently Josephine 
appeared, triumphant but ex- 
hausted. 

“T feel like Martin Luther after 
he stood up before the something 
of Worms. Never did I realize 
so keenly the value of a godly 
bringing-up and a decent ap- 
pearance. They'll take us, but 
they don’t at all care for Ameri- 
cans. They’ve never had but one 
family of them, and they had a 
Spitz dog that bit a German 
mddchen in the leg and were turned 
out bodily. I’ve assured them in 
my best German—though they 
speak English perfectly—that we 
have no dogs, are immaculate in 
character, and can eat anything. 
Now we’d better go back to town 
and get our things.” 

And so it was settled. 

We were divided according to our cot- 
tages. In the white cottage lived the Swiss; 
in the gray were the German boarders and 
Josephine and I; in the neat little shingled 
cottage were married sons and daughters; 
the indiscriminate unmarried remainder 
abode in the ancestral center house with 
a good frau, the mother of the island. 

Early in the summer we were informed 
of the social status of our fellows—our own 
we inferred. The Swiss, who spoke vary- 
ing shades of good and bad German, were 
the aristocracy. They had discovered the 
place; they had come there for fifteen in- 
variable summers and resented interference. 
The surety of their birth and position was 
in their resonant names—Brauenfelds, 
Eschman, Streuler, Grauenstein, and the like 
—and in their ponderously solemn mien. 

Then there were the Germans,—good- 
natured, sturdy young fellows with garrulous 
wives and unstinted numbers of children. 
But they could boast no loftier names than 
Opp and Kopp and Blum. 

The life we led was a simple one—an 
island with a coast-line of some eight hun- 
dred feet does not admit of Man Friday ex- 
citements and Swiss Family Robinson ad- 
ventures. Our pleasures, like our national- 
ities, were segregated. 











A Sweet-faced Girl with 
Very Thin Legs. 
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Josephine and I were given 
free range of the island with the 
tacit understanding that we were 
to settle on no previously pre- 
empted portion of greensward or 
rock, At and 
donned our bathing suits. In 
the front of the island—that part 
looking out toward Long Island— 
was a high rocky bluff, covered 
with cactus plants, and from it 
leading down to the water, a 
flight of steps. From here we 
swam out into an open stretch of 
blue invigorating water. Then 
came breakfast, a noisy, dishev- 
elled meal, ranging from griddle 
sakes to jam and cheese; and 
after that the day’s work. Those 
who went to town were ferried 
across fo the mainland by a grin- 
ning lout of a boy—Leo—whose 
scanty garments, tied up with in- 
adequate bits of string, seemed 
always about to fall shamelessly 
from his seantier body. But a 
better oarsman I have never seen. 

Then the Swiss, in weighty phalanx, set 
about their avoecations. The arbor beneath 
the cherry trees was theirs. Here they read 
and knitted, and talked in high, fugue-like 
dissonanees, or divided into two groups— 
the doctor leading one and the Herr pro- 
fessor the other—for croquet. 

Here was serious business. No frivolous 
knocking about of balls. Strict law and 
order prevailed, each player thoroughly 
coached by the leader before a stroke was 
permitted. The deep growl of the doctor, 
and the indignant treble of the Herr pro- 
fessor greeted the slightest approach to 
sareless play. They might have been bitter 
enemies driving cannon balls at each other’s 
strongholds instead of mild-faced gentle- 
men with tremendous waistbands. "Twas : 
sorry day for a small Opp who playfully 
rolled away a croquet ball in the pauses of 
the game. I thought she was to be cast 
into the sea, and turned away my face, 

At morning high tide on the mainland 
side—on a little foot-bruising beach there— 
bursts of chattering soprano and hoarse alio+ 
screams heralded the bathing hour of the 
women and children. No silly conventions 
here, no self-contained kill-joy aristocracy. 
None of your fashionable strolling about in 
smart bathing costumes. Stockingless, heads 


seven we rose 
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protected by huge frilled oil-silk caps, the 
women intrepidly took to the water, the 
children after them in timorous glee. We 
never tired of the sight of these simple- 
hearted folk leaping, swimming, sousing, 
screaming in the shallow water like a flock 
of aquatic parrots. The children, floating 
about with rainbow-hued * water wings” 
on their fat shoulders, looked not unlike 
sportive cherubs, while their martinettes of 
mothers sat in the sand issuing ineffec- 
tual commands in unvarying fierceness of 
tone. 

In some strange fashion another mosaic 
appeared in our collection during the sum- 
mer—the Duffys, nine of them, the sham- 
rock in their bonnets, with a male parent 
who ran a secluded poolroom and initiated 
Josephine into the secrets of refined book- 
making. They added a new and vivacious 
element to the bathing hour. Mrs. Duffy, a 
tightly constructed lady, familiar to us all 
as * Ma,” was wont to strike boldly out to 
sea, where her offspring feared for her 
safety. Out there in the deep blue water 
she loved to float at utter peace with nature. 
To see her, recumbent, feet airily crossed, 
auburn curls kinking in the waves, bobbing 
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negligently up and down, was a sight Jose- 
phine could never forego. 

Such shrieking colloquies as this used to 
take place—in perfect good-will—between 
mother and children : 

“‘Ma, you come in here out o’ there.” 

“ Aw, go smother yerself ”—Ma, in salty 
ease. 

“T’m comin’ out to get you, Ma.” 

“T'll’ push yer face in if you do”—Ma, 
nonchalantly. 

“IT wisht you’d get drowned once; you 
would n’t be so funny then, maybe.” 

“‘ Aw, gochase yerself, Mary,”—Ma, laugh- 
ing in pride at her family’s solicitation. 

We men took to the sterner pleasures. 
Fishing off the rocks was unfailing. Here 
we were all at one—caste was forsaken. 
Hour after hour we sat together confidently 
dropping our lines into the deep water. 
Herman, the factotum of the island, pro- 
vided us with tackle and a refreshing bottle 
of beer; the bait we had to provide our- 
selves—fiddler crabs, which we got by long 
rows over to Putz’s Island, or Little Captain. 
Occasionally some one would pull out a fish. 
Then we broke our crafty silence in con- 
gratulations to the lucky fisherman. What 
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“* Fishing off the rocks was unfailing.”’ 


we caught were weak fish—and a small 
creature not unlike the weak fish, which 
went by the profane sounding name of 
begaul. Few of our catch were eatable. Our 
eel-pots, set off the float, yielded a good- 
sized squirmer a day, and in the muddy 
bottom of a near-by bay some venture- 
some spirits found a poor sort of clam. But 
the chief results of a day's fishing were an 
exalted patience and a placidity of soul. 

In July we became the enthusiastic owners 
of the Surprise. As we were rowing one morn- 
ing up a marshy inlet we saw her, beached 
in uncomplaining humility. At night she 
was ours—for twenty-five dollars. A six- 
teen-foot sloop, of the late °60s, built like 
a fat seed, with honest snub-nose bows, and 
a stern that was constantly hurrying to 
eatch up with itself. Josephineand I painted 
her and put on such light rigging as our 
seant purse allowed. She took to the sea 
like a willing old domestic, conscious of her 
stiffening joints, but bound to please. 

While she was undoubtedly the surprise 
of the island we were dissatisfied with her 
name, and when Josephine, after a pensive 
stare at the torn mainsail and jib, said, 
“Let’s call her Lace Curtains—her sails 
are so full of holes,” I instantly agreed. 

A more faithful old lady never sailed the 


Sound than Lace Curtains. As we plowed 
dignifiedly by various old salts they would 
cock their shifty eyes and spit in chuckling 
delight. “ Gawd—if that ain't the old Sur- 
prise. I owned her way back in °71.” But 
the old lady did us good service, trying not 
to leak and to jump the heavier seas, sail- 
ing her best before the wind to make up for 
her wretched performances close-hauled, 
and minding her tiller like a perfect grand- 
mother. What matter if on her last sail of 
the summer her nervousness overcame her, 
and both stays gave way, the throat hal- 
yards parted, the jib clews broke, and her 
bottom leaked rivers! 

At three o’clock in the afternoon came 
kaffee-klatsch under the trees by the croquet 
ground. Then all amusements ceased and 
we devoured curious German cheese cakes, 
wonderful cherry tarts, and strong black 
coffee poured from great white pitchers, all 
served by the thin-legged little girl. We 
spoke politely but reservedly with one an- 
other, and Josephine, who has lived abroad, 
inquired in German of the older sons sent 


to Switzerland to be educated. As the 
placid-eyed mothers answered, a_ wistful 


look shadowed their faces. 
Toward evening the husbands and bro- 
thers came home and there began much 


. 








pleasant hallooing and exuberant kissing. 
Gradually stately figures of Swiss men and 
women stole out in bathing dress, looked 
hesitatingly at the night-shadowed water, 
and with a sigh of reluetanee, joy, and re- 
lief, disappeared with a fat plunge; stout- 
limbed young Germans dived vain-glori- 
| ously from high rocks and remained under 
water endless minutes; Joe, the handsome 
young boat-builder—our rescuer from Peas- 
ley—weary and soiled from standing hours 
waist-deep in water, went running by, his 
brawny chest and massive hairy arms tense 
with the thought of the coming coolness ; be- 
hind came Georgie, the dish-washer, in a 
sickly green jersey; Leo shambled along, 
grinning from vacancy to vacancy: all of 
the colony, taking the final dip for the day 
—sputtering, panting, splashing, shivering, 
and dripping. 

Josephine and I always waited until Miss 
Millie came. It wasa brave sight to see her, 
a strong-limbed, full-chested girl, head flung 
back, the hard firm flesh of her neck and 
face tanned rich brown, the vigor of youth 
forcing her into a run and compelling her 
high flute-like soprano to shouts of joy. As 
she swam far out into the open water her 
strokes were as long and sure as those of a 
man. 

Seven o’clock dinner was a chattering 
rout. We stood in corners and lurked be- 
hind trees like runners getting set on the 
mark, waiting the sound of that raucous bell. 
At last it came. Forty men and women and 
twenty-seven children leaped to their places 
and seized the generous plates of food, 
+ hastily picking out the choicest bits ; for the 
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entire dinner was put on at once, and delays 
meant cold, uninviting portions. Josephine, 
to my great astonishment, developed a 
speed and a pertinacity at this game that 
augured ill for her winter manners in our 
apartment. 

Karly in our stay we had chosen a quaint 
rustic bench in a sheltered corner of rock 
at.the front of the island. It came to be 
known as the “ American Corner ”’—a cor- 
ner in comfort—and here we spent our 
evenings. As the night fell, we seemed to 
be sitting in a vast chair suspended in a 
great circular hall of black shadow, piercing 
stars, and illimitable sea. Sky lines, shore 
lines, land, and water were all merged into 
a mysterious liquid medium. The Sound 
boats went by like crawling glow worms; 
yacht lights flickered and danced with the 
swell; the steady shine of Big Captain's 
Island light seemed to be the one sure point 
of reckoning in the world. 

The post-prandial shouts of the children 
died to sleepy murmurs; the gramaphone, 
that rampant accursed mechanism of the 
Duffys—whined into the night for the un- 
endurable fifth and last time the undeniable 
fact that Rip Van Winkle was a lucky man; 
the droll voice of the Mother Frau over her 
nightly bottle of beer ceased; Joe and Her- 
man, in the glamour of red ties, departed for 
the mainland and their sweethearts; the 
honest lights of the cottagers went out one 
by one; and—the island was ours. 

The little, ridiculous, Iliegende-Blitter, 
simple-hearted, hospitable island, was ours, 
and we knew then why we enjoyed our pic- 
nicing on its kindly breast. 





“The island was ours.” 











SOME SNAKES I HAVE KNOWN 


By W. S. DUNBAR 


DRAWINGS BY FOSTER M. FOLLETT 





“As if I was a comic opera.” 


for snakes. And when I say snakes, I 
mean the real thing. With the lapse of 
years the habit of having a snake or two in 
my pockets, or in a box at home, grew upon 
me until at last it assumed the proportions 
of a hobby. I liked to study them, to defend 
their character from the unjust suspicions 
and the cruel slanders of those who are ever 
ready to assail their good name. I liked to 
watch the beauty of their sinuous move- 
ments. For there is no other living creature 
that isso graceful as a non-poisonous serpent 
of the North, or the corn snake of the South- 
ern States of America. One of the happiest 
hours of my life was that in which Curator 
Ditmars, of the New York Zoological Gar- 
dens, allowed me to hold a twenty-eight foot 
Indian python—the largest reptile in eaptiv- 
ity—while it was being forcibly fed. T ought, 
however, to mention that about fifteen other 
men were also holding him at the same time, 
or else I would not now be telling about it. 
And they had all they could do. 
But the snakes with whom I have gener- 
ally associated have mostly been the little 
chaps, such as the lively two-foot garter snake 


S* EHOW I've always had a hankering 


that I had in a Kansas City street car one 
day. I had picked him up in the suburbs of 
the city, and before taking the car back to the 
business section of the town I buttoned him 
in the inside pocket of my coat. Now, any- 
body who has ridden over the streets of 
Kansas City knows that in places it seems as 
though the cars were climbing up the roof of 
a barn. WhenI got on the ear it was full, 
and so I had to grab a strap in order to stand 
up. Presently a seat became vacant beside 
me,and I sat down. AsI did sol glanced up, 
and there was my poor little snake hanging 
to the strap I had just left. Various other 
people noticed him at the same time, and the 
ensuing exhibition would have enabled any 
person in the ear to secure a job as a circus 
acrobat at a handsome salary. After they 
had escaped I put the snake back in my 
pocket. The conductor was a hero, and stuck 
to his post, but he put me off the car and kept 
my nickel. 

I was about twelve years old when I first 
got the snake habit, and the scene of my first 
notable exploit was along a little creek called 
Bloody Run, on the outskirts of Cincinnati. 
A lot of us school boys had finally exhausted 
the list of forbidden recreations, and, in our 
casting about for some new industry, one 
Saturday morning the inspiration fell on me. 
I proposed the organization of a snake hunt- 
ing club, and the motion was carried with a 
whoop. Hastily arming ourselves with old 
tin cans, we started forth along Bloody Run, 
and were speedily reaping a bountiful though 
rebellious harvest. In that little group were 
some whose names were afterward destined 
to stand high on the roll of eminence in vari- 
ous eallings. There were Arthur Henshaw, 
afterward the greatest catcher and batsman 
of Harvard baseball annals; “Bob” Foote, 
now the Rev. Robert Bonner B. Foote, of 
Cincinnati; William Strunk, who was to be- 
come a professor at Cornell University ; Harry 
Brinton Walter, who built a bridge across 
Bloody Run that day, and afterward planned 
some of the great bridges of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway; and Martin W. Sampson, 
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now at the head of the department of Eng- 
- lish in the University of Indiana. 

We returned laden with squirming spoils, 
and next morning there wasn’t a servant girl 
left in any of our respective families. I par- 
ticularly remember how hard I tried to prove 
to our cook that the four snakes which I put 
on the kitchen floor were harmless. No dem- 
onstration, no explanation, was of any avail. 
The expressman came for her trunk in half 
an hour. Father had n’t got home yet, so I 
went and stayed all night with another boy. 

The penalty which I incurred for this sin- 
cere and practical devotion to the study of 
natural history need not be dwelt upon. But 
my spirit arose triumphant over the troubles 
of the flesh, and St. Patrick’s campaign in 
Treland was not more thorough than the one 
we carried on along the banks of Bloody 
Run. It came to an end, however, so far as 
I was concerned, through a rather remark- 
able incident. Two or three of us were one 
day prospecting in the woods along the creek 
when one of the boys set up a yell that had 
a new sound to it. Running to the spot we 
beheld a snake decidedly different from those 
with which we had become familiar. It was 
about eighteen inches long, rather thick for 
its length, with a stumpy tail, a much wider 
head than the other snakes had, and was of 
a dull, mottled, red-brown color. 

Elated by this new variety, I held it down 
with a stick, as usual, made a grab for it, and 
quickly had it in a tin can, in spite of the mean 


disposition it manifested. Next day I took . 


the prize down to Professor Stuntz, of Wood- 
ward High School, to find out what it was, 
and proudly dumped it on the floor of his 
class room. He looked at 
the snake and then looked 
at me, 

“How did you capture 
that creature?” he asked. 

I told him. 

“Well,” he grunted,.“T 
guess you were born to be 
hung. That’s a copper- 
head.” 

The next incident that 
stands out boldly amid my 
memories of those happy 
days has a fine blacksnake 
for the central character. 
The scene was a wood near 
the Little Miami River, in 
Ohio, where Brinton Walter, 
another chap, and myself 
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were hunting birds. Each of us was armed 
with a slingshot and a stout shinny stick. 
While in the middle of a thicket of wild 
blackberries, Brinton, who was the eldest, 
saw a eatbird on a tree a hundred feet 
away, and crept slowly toward it, slingshot 
in hand. To get a better aim he carefully 
climbed up on an old brush heap. Then, 
even as we watched him, he fell with a erash. 
and we heard a wild scream of: 

“Help! Blacksnake! Help! Quick! Black- 
snake! Help! Quick! Help! Blacksnake! 
Help! * * © Help!” 

Tearing madly through the brambles, and 
leaving half our raiment on the thorns be- 
hind us, we reached him at last. He still lay 
on the brush pile. No snake was to be seen. 

“Where is it ?” we yelled. 

“Tn my pants leg!” he shrieked. 

And with the words the shiny head of the 
snake appeared at his ankle. 

With all our strength we brought our 
shinny sticks down, and almost got him. 
Then, on opposite sides of our prostrate com- 
panion, and like two blacksmiths at an anvil, 
we rained our blows from shoe top up to 
thigh and back again. 

“Help!” moaned Brinton. 

“Don’t be afraid,” we gasped between our 
thwacks. “He'll be dead in a minute.” 

But the sneaking reptile wasn’t there at 
all. We caught him watching us from the 
bottom of the other pants leg. Then in des- 
peration we leaped upon the prostrate figure 
beneath us and jumped up and down, kick- 
ing and grinding with our heels until at last 
the snake gave up the ghost, and we had 
rescued our companion from a horrible fate. 
The snake was really a fine 
specimen, and with a little 
stretching he measured ex- 
actly seven feet. We took 
Brinton home in a wagon. 

Of course there were 
times when little incidents 
caused my parents to re- 
monstrate with me regard- 
ing my snake habit, but 
there was never anything 
really serious of the sort 
until I was about fifteen 
years old. It happened one 
vacation, while we were on 
a visit to the old ancestral 
farm near Utica, in New 
York State. I remember it 
well. 
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A few rods down the road from the farm- 
house there ran a little creek that went 
meandering through the fields, and from this 
brook I was aecustomed to gather a partic- 
ular brand of playful brown water snake of 
which I was especially fond. I generally kept 
about three of these in my room. Sometimes 
one of them would get out and go on an ex- 
ploring expedition about the house, but it was 
sure to come to an unhappy end, for my Aunt 
Mary always happened to drop a big piece of 
stovewood on one whenever it got into the 
sitting room or pantry. How she invariably 
happened to be carrying stovewood on such 
occasions I could never quite make out, but 
it was a fact. Of course, she told me how 
sorry she was, every time, but that didn’t 
mend the snake’s backbone any. 

Well, on the day before my father was to 
start back to the West by the early train, I 
had found a jolly little snake about two feet 
long that acted as if he had been trying all 
his life to break into a civilized family. He 
was playful as a kitten, and I loved him at 
first sight. Before I went to bed I made him 
at home in a shoe box, witha tin pan of water 
and some angleworms for a midnight lunch. 

I was awakened from peaceful sleep at 
dawn by a crash and a scream that proceeded 
from my mother’s room, next to mine. With 
a dark foreboding in my heart, I hastened to 
to the spot. My fears were only too well 
founded. Standing in the middle of the room, 
but partly dressed, was my father. The 
broken water pitcher and its contents were 
strewn upon the floor, and my snake was 
moving slowly over the wet and fuzzy carpet. 
Mother sat crouched on the footboard of the 
bed, and even in that crisis I could n’t help 
wondering how she kept her balance. From 
the brief remarks of my father I gathered 
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that in preparing to wash his face he had 
unexpectedly poured my snake out of the 
pitcher. Then, pointing to the little moving 
reptile with a large hair brush which he held 
in his hand, he said: 

“My son, this thing must stop.” 

“Why, certainly, father,” I answered; “I 
can easily stop it.” 

And then, clad only in my thin night shirt, 
I stooped over to do so. I suppose the temp- 
tation was too great for father to resist, with 
the brush in his hand, but he did hurt my 
feelings very much, and very rapidly. 

The rest of those water snakes stayed in 
the creek. 

Two or three years afterward I was living 
in Terre Haute, Ind. Terre Haute is on the 
banks of the Wabash, and the crops of corn 
and blacksnakes produced in that neighbor- 
hood each run about forty bushels to the 
acre. I soon noticed this peculiarity of the 
soil and was quick to take advantage of it. 
Professor Jenkins, the natural history author- 
ity, now of Leland Stanford University in 
California, was teaching in the State Normal 
School there at the time, and he first showed 
me how handy a jug is for carrying snakes. 
Even by a person not familiar with the sub- 
ject it will be seen at once that a jug is the 
ideal snake receptacle. All you have to do 
is to put the snake’s head into the neck of 
the jug and push. The reptile’s own body 
keeps him from getting out until he is all 
safely in. Then let the cork follow the tail 
quickly, for reasons that will appear when 
the method is put into practise. 

If I had followed Professor Jenkins’ jug 








“* Had poured my snake out of the pitcher.’”’ 
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system on the occasion about to be described, 
I feel certain it would have saved an estima- 
ble and rather corpulent lady named Perkins 
from a great deal of mental trouble and un- 
accustomed physical activity. Mrs. Perkins 
was our landlady. But I had fallen back into 
the old tin can or pocket method of trans- 
portation, until some of my friends of nerv- 
ous disposition met me with regret, or crossed 
the street if they saw me first. A sincere 
esteem for Mrs. Perkins, however, together 
with constant care, had made it possible for 
me to keep from her ears the knowledge of 
my love for snakes. I was also a little in 
doubt regarding her attitude toward that 
branch of natural history. 

So it happened that I was without my 
jugs one afternoon, when I caught a 
nice pair of blacksnakes near Markle’s 
Mill, a few miles from town. One was 
five and a half, and the other a little 
over six feet long. The big one I put 
in a pasteboard box and the other in 
a tin can, so they would be ready to 
take to school next day. That night 
I put them on a chair by the side of 
my bed. After dressing next morn- 
ing I picked up the 
tin can, but the in- 
stant I touched the 
pasteboard box I 
knew it was empty. 
The six-footer had 
got out. I searched 
the room carefully. 
No snake. Then I 
looked in the bed, 
thinking perhaps he 
had-crawled in with 
me during the night 
to keep warm, as snakes like to do. He was 
not there either. I mentioned the disap- 
pearance to my mother, and then turned 
reluctantly toward the dining-room, but not 
to eat. The landlady, imbued with the spirit 
of the beautiful summer morning, was wait- 
ing on the other boarders. 

“Mrs. Perkins,” I said, “‘ pardon me just a 
minute. A nice blacksnake—a fine specimen 
over six feet long—which I had in my room 
last night, got out of his box. I hope y 

The butter dish slipped unnoticed from 
her hand. The room was getting empty. 

“T hope he is still somewhere in the 
house,” I continued, “and if you come across 
him, please catch him and save him for me. 
And do be careful not to hurt him.” 
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As I reached the dining-room door and 
looked back, I saw Mrs. Perkins fall into the 
arms of the colored cook. 

In about ten days things began to quiet 
down some. The what’ll-I-do-next look faded 
slowly from Mrs. Perkins’ face, and the 
boarders quit standing in their chairs when 
the cat got under the table. But they did n’t 
understand snakes. There was a rat hole 
under my bed, and it was exactly the season 
when snakes go into retirement to shed their 
old skins. It would n’t have done any good 
to explain this, though, so I said nothing. I 
just waited. 

One morning, about a month later, my 
mother went into my room after I had gone 
to school, and there was the snake, in all the 
beauty of his new 
black suit, hanging 
over the back of a 
chair. Why is it 
that a woman 
always thinks she 
can keep a snake 
in a.room by shut- 
ting the door? 
Mother came out, 
locked the door be- 
hind her, and hur 
ried swiftly down 
the street toward 
the Normal School. 

About three min- 
utes later, as nearly 
as I could afterward 
figure it, Mrs. Per- 
kins came down- 
stairs on her way to 
her daily marketing. 
Opening the front 
door, she stood there on the threshold for a 
moment, taking that last, lingering, down- 
ward look at her dress which is so dear to 
the feminine heart. On the door mat at her 
feet she saw the long-lost blacksnake. 

One long, quavering shriek floated through 
the summer air, and when the first neigh- 
bors got there Mrs. Perkins was sitting on 
top of the grape-arbor. 

From ’way down the street I saw signs of 
trouble, and was just in time. A line of vol- 
unteers, led by two policemen, had torn the 
picket fence to pieces, and, armed with the 
weapons thus obtained, they had already ap- 
proached within twenty feet of the porch. 
Some firemen were preparing to rescue Mrs. 
Perkins. As I ran through the throng a 
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dozen men tried to seize me and drag me 
back from peril. And when I reached my 
pet, grabbed him up,and cuddled him to my 
neck, they just stood there and looked at 
each other. 

“Ain't he a beauty?” I said to them. 
“ He’s been lost for a month.” 

Then they went slowly away, as though 
something was wrong, but they couldn't tell 
what. A few days afterward father and 
mother decided to go back to housekeeping. 
I had a box of collars under my arm when 
we left, and Mrs. Perkins said good-by from 
the second-story window. 

My first interview with a big snake was 
in Cuba, a year and a half ago, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it were rather 
unusual. The reptile was one of the boa con- 
strictors of the island, locally known as the 
maja, and the one I met was somewhere 
around thirteen or fourteen feet long. My 
reason for not measuring him will appear 
later. 

I was crossing a district known as Santa 
Lucia, in Puerto Principe Provinee,in the 
eastern part of the island, and night over- 
took me while I was still some distance 
from my destination on the coast of Nuevias 
Bay. The trail through the forest was a 
good one, and, though I was on foot, the faint 
glow of the new moon gave light enough to 
guide me on the way. A Cuban named An- 
gelo, whom I had hired some time before, 
was with me, and trudged along behind. 

There is something uncanny about a for- 
est in the tropics, especially at night. The 
soft murmur of the Northern maples, oaks, 
beeches, and pines is lacking. In its place 
there is a perpetual, 
menacing, metallic, 
rasping rustle of the 
palms, a waving and 
swinging of mons- 
trous vines, an wneasy 
clicking, a constant 
moaning that gets 
upon the_ nerves. 
Every shadow _ be- 
comes a threat. You 
seem to be running 
an endless gauntlet of 
unseen dangers that 
wait to strike you 
from behind. As for 
me, I don’t like it. 
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That ’s the way it seemed that night, as 
I picked my way beneath the trees and 
mechanically brushed aside the vines that 
hung over the narrow pathway. I put out 
my hand to push away a larger vine than 
usual, and as I did so the vine swung slowly 
from me of its own accord, hung there an 
instant, and then shot back and struck me 
fiercely on the shoulder. Even before the 
thing came toward me I knew I had walked 
into a boa constrictor. Yell? I think they 
must have heard me in Venezuela. 

I never took a boxing lesson in my life, 
but if I didn’t win that contest on points 
then may I never see another snake. As for 
Angelo, that wretched creature stood a dozen 
feet away, and laughed till he actually fell 
down. There I was, with my legs so petrified 
with fear that I could n't run away, and my 
arms going round like a Dutch windmill in 
a cyclone, landing on the snake’s jaw twice 
for every time he hit me, and Angelo hold- 
ing his sides and acting for all the world as 
if I was a comic opera. How long it would 
have lasted I don’t know, but by good luck 
I accidentally kicked my own legs out from 
under me and fell down, out of the creature’s 
reach. And I had the sense to stay there. 
By the time Angelo was ready to eut the 
snake’s head off with his machete the reptile 
had pulled himself up in the tree. 

I crawled about twenty feet on my stom- 
ach, to make sure the fight was finished, and 
then, arising, I asked Angelo for an explana- 
tion, to which he responded that those 
snakes were not bad snakes. He said he 
had seen it from behind me, and that I 
was entirely to blame for the controversy, 
since I should also 
have observed the ser- 
pent and avoided it. 

It may be that An- 
gelo had met nice, so- 
ciable, courteous ma- 
jasin theCuban forest, 
though I never did. 
But I licked that one 
all right, and if there 
was anything humor- 
ous in the situation 
then I must have 
been too busy to 
notice it. Humor is 
not a by-product of 
the strenuous life. 
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is the great human leveler. Maybe 

for three-quarters of the year; but in 
America, in summer, it is the ocean beach. 
Western humanity, divested of seriousness, 
drags its froth—which is the index of every 
civilization-—to high-water mark, pavilions 
it in glass and tinsel, and plunges into the 
sea. 

Surf bathing in America is done for its 
own sake. There is a great sincerity 
about it; it isa true national pastime, not 
a fad and not often the fashion; millions 
are at it for three months. We have no 
bathing machines, no Martello towers, and 
few enough invalids walking knee deep with 
set teeth into the surf, in stoic obedience to 
a doctor who has not quite exhausted his 
resources in assaulting pocketbooks. More- 
over, the principle of Honi soit is still vital 
enough not to separate sexes on the beach, 
as obtains in Europe. And the proportion 
of Americans—a continental people—who 
ean swim is amazing. Probably the con- 
formation of this coast has much to do with 
our love of the sea. The flat Jersey shore, 
the edge of the continental shelf sinking at 
the rate of an inch a hundred years into 
the Atlantic, which wind and surf con- 
tinually forms and deforms into dunes, bars, 
lagoons—gratifies, as does no other coast 
in the world, the “feel” of vastness, melan- 
choly mutability, and power you ask from 
the sea; but no less does the one vast 
beach, made of granular New England and 
heaped by the ice of the glacial age off 
its shore—Long Island; no less does the 
thin serub pine, the dunes and gulls of the 
windy Cape. And it is pleasant to think 
that the sand and surf of this coast, its best 
barrier to invasion, also fascinates into 
strength its race. 

When it is not born in you, growth of a 
love for the sea often comes strangely. A 
certain man told me that once he had hated 
salt water. Born by it, he said, trotted once 
a week (after the sermon) along the finest 
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strand on the coast, the grown-ups told him 
to hark and dream what the wild waves said 
—muttering from behind a_ sepulechral, 
“Break, break, break, on thy cold—” till he 
felt foolish, like a child kissed in public, and 
turned his back on the surf. Youth is per- 
verse; its blessings it best hates. Though it 
was pleasant, indeed, to send the dogs in 
after driftwood, to roast clams in the dunes. 
to watch the lifeless ships crawl down the 
horizon—if only to verify certain statements 
in the geography—yet of love for the sea 
for the sea’s sake, of that childish sense of 
vastness and -heroism, which fairy tales 
arouse, there was none for him by the At- 
lantic. So he learned to swim in a pond, 
and laughed at the throngs that came in 
summer to shriek and shout with excessive 
clothing in the surf. 

One day a child from the West, of his own 
age, a pale thin girl with long yellow hair, 
got off at the railroad station near his beach. 
A line of much weathered. sail lofts and 
fishers’ huts, where salts meditate on the 
scup-run around a never-finished dory, and 
tell that old story of the eel man, his bro- 
ther’s dead body and the profitable pots, 
hid the station from the beach. But near 
the track was a tidal pond, emptying into 
the ocean under a wooden bridge where 
nets on iron barrel hoops baited with raw 
meat were let down for crabs. ‘Daddy, 
daddy!” cried the girl to her father, point- 
ing to the pond. “See, See! Oh. is it the 
ocean? How big!” The boy wondered 
what route she had followed from the West 
never to have seen a sizable lake; for that 
very day he was bound inland, called by 
the voice of forest and mountain, as she, 
perchance, had been summoned by the sea. 

What perverse youth has not, it craves. 
The girl’s exhibition seemed inexpressibly 
foolish, and was forgotten with scorn. Ten 
years passed. The wilderness told the boy 
its secrets, prairie winds and mountain 
snows their mysteries, and once in a while 
he remembered the sea, only to hate the 
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rough feel of salt water and sunlight on the 
skin, and the smart of barnacle scratches. 
So one year he was in the middle of an un- 
known country, very far away in the North, 
paddling down a great river, which hewed 
a way to the sea through certain heights, 
where rapids had swallowed many pioneers. 
Day by day he was tangled in swift water, 
as the peaks rose a sheer mile to smother 
the sky, tangled in the gloom of treach- 
erous, placid catons: off glaciers which 
shed bergs with a roar. Where was the 
ocean? When would he reach it? Fast as 
he shot on, it drew faster away. Life be- 
came its pursuit: thought fused into visions 
of the sea. His mind kept going back ten 
years, remembering the western girl, the 
tidal pond, and how the ocean was hidden 
from her. He began to wonder how she 
felt as her father took her through the line 
of rickety houses and out upon the Atlantic. 
And he knew, he told me, only as those 
heights fell suddenly away, and he came 
out into the million grassy channels of the 
river's delta, where dark clouds of silt hung 
over the tumbling puffins and albatross of 
the Pacific. 

He has not since loathed the sea. I have 
seen him in New York riding of a Saturday 
afternoon down through the mean woods 
and cemeteries of South Brooklyn on a 
trolley ear to Coney Island; and he has as 
many eyes for the ragtime saloon, palmist, 
tin-typer, and mechanical candy puller— 
collectively —as East New York, Essex 
Street and Eighth Avenue has for each, ac- 
cording to age, employment, and former 
condition of city servitude. He enjoys that 
wonderful Bowery, where less than six 
mechanical music-murderers and seven bark- 
ers—* African Python—He eats ‘em alive 
Ladies—he swallows—” are not often heard 
in unison. He knows how to win the 
steeplechase: can imitate the director of the 
$20,000 destruction of St. Pierre who turns 
on a red light, and flips over the city like a 
flap-jack between oaths at sailors who do 
not take the fake seriously; and has been 
“thrown out” for standing up in the loop- 
the-loops. 

I have seen him on the beach, in that 
swarm of humanity which I defy any sociol- 
ogist, were he taken there unknowingly and 
blindfold, to ticket as individuals from 
Grand Street or Fifth Avenue. Every man 
reduces himself to the common species in 
his bathing suit, be it owned or hired, and 
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Carlyle preaching a consistent philosophy 
of clothes would be hooted off the Atlantic 
coast in August. My friend prefers Coney, 
as do most human persons, to Manhattan or 
Brighton Beach; the first with its people 
who think a strand where you cannot bathe 
without hiring a bedroom must be ex- 
elusive; the second, which is less an aver- 
age of the extremes of New York civilization 
crowded on one little sandbar—as its fame 
extols—than the sum of them who have 
overcome ail pride of race. 

The Coney household is going for a dip. 
Plans were laid in the Stanton Street “five 
flights rear” last week to avoid more than 
one meal—supper—on the island Bowery. 
It is fascinating to eat fried crabs there 
after dark, even though the law has decreed 
that in Shanty town electricity must sup- 
plant the gasoline jet, which was half the 
lure before. Little Ephy came down for a 
swim last week with the shrill gang that an- 
gered the Seagate cottagers. a young horde 
washing at the expense of a great news- 
paper where charity begins in the business 
office. For a week he talked about it to his 
father, who belongs to the Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. Somewhere, brothers, sisters, 
and mother have hidden their Sunday clothes 
—perhaps not in the bath-house—and are 
making their way in floppy gray flannels to 
the shore. They have just squatted and 
eaten in the sand with the thousands as like 
and as unlike them as can be; and the pa- 
pers and pasteboard candy box that con- 
cealed their delicatessen has blown off to 
Barren Island. The father is leaner than 
you would expect: his forehead recedes, 
and the face is so very pale the beard seems 
false. They receive the surf gingerly. 

Yet anything but timid is the crowd of 
youths gathered around the shore end of 
the life-line. That is the “beach gang.” 
You could write a book about “beach 
gangs.” Every shore has one, each unvary- 
ing in pursuits and appearance. The boys 
are not under fifteen, not over twenty, and 
meet every day at a certain hour. They 
may all be members of some city clan, or 
their intimacy may begin and end with this 
summer. At any rate, they are the owners, 
the “spirit” of the beach; tothem the man 
with a family, the lean clerk, the bachelor 
brewer with police legs do not exist. They 
ean all swim, but their sport as often is 
ashore—foot races, broad jumps, or putting 
a stone for the shot; and if there is no 
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surf, that divinest of games, water baseball. 
The crowd huddled in the sand, lazily dig- 
ging holes or reading newspapers, does not 
notice them if they dash past, unless they 
get throwing sand at one another too reck- 
lessly. Some hours later a few of the life- 
saving crew will show up in a little shanty 
on the Rockaway Spit, where the chowder 
is good; the one who stands by the life- 
boat is a little older, a little more bronzed 
than the others. He was the leader of the 
gang five years ago. Coney Island is not 
cosmopolitan; it is New York. 

Cape May may give smoother sands and 
whiter surf, but Atlantic City is the sea- 
shore metropolis. It is the Saratoga of the 
ocean; utterly cosmopolitan, even though it 
has a certain physical dependence upon 
Philadelphia. On the board walk, which 
resembles Coney’s Bowery as an exposition 
midway might a cireus side show, foreign- 
ers, distinguished by title, rub elbows with 
foreigners distinguished by the Bertillon 
system. Washington attachés from Vienna 
may be seen in talk with those from Panama, 
and Rittenhouse Square hobnobs with Cal- 
lowhill Street. 

Interests the most indoor and opposed to 
the open sea flock to Atlantie City. It has 
the American “convention habit” mortally. 
There, disciples of everything between 
oestopathy and kindness to animals meet 
under the pretext of talking shop. The 
place is used to that sort of thing, has lived 
on it till its sense of humor has become 
dulled. This ocean Chautauqua would hardly 
smile if the anti-tan league or the eult for 
the elimination of hotel life met on its 
boards. 

Some persons in the backwoods have 
never understood the wherefore of a few 
lay figures of this American humor—the 
bathing suit joke, the colored hotel waiter, 
the Semitic auctioneer—because they have 
never been to Atlantic City. Certainly fifty 
tales in the American edition of the original 
sixty Universal Laughable incidents of the 
Ark, originated here. Fine as the hotels are 
—the “most magnificent” the town says, 
truly, on the ecoast—you find the African 
servitor presiding over the birds’ bath dishes 
of canned peas with traditional pomp: the 
summer girl of mysterious inland origin, 
parentless, but under some invisible espion- 
age, who, chewing gum or no, has taken the 
advice of the mother of “ May I go out to 
swim” fame, literally and as a metaphor for 
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morals; and, above all, the persuasive 
auctioneer. 

Millions of years henee, after the sea has 
transgressed over the Jersey coast, and the 
shore is again re-elevated, the post-millenium 
geologist will dig up a Japanese vase, a 
Japanese screen, and label them the index 
fossil of the Atlantic City strata. Only less 
wonderful than the contents of a board 

valk auction room, from the art point of 

view, is its prosperity and tacit tolerance 
by the crowd. Abraham Lincoln plainly 
never went to Atlantic City, else he would 
have omitted the last clause in his platitude 
about fooling the people. At least two 
museums of Japanese bric-a-brac made in 
Paterson and Binghamton come to every 
“square ”—as they say south of Philadel- 
phia—of the board walk. Day and night 
they are crowded, the homes of rendezvous 
and chance acquaintance. They furnish the 
leisurely American with half the desire of 
his heart, which is something in the manner 
of a stage performance with free admission, 
exposure of the characteristies of two races 
not his own, sight and mention of cold cash, 
and the certainty that some one is getting 
much the better of some one else in the 
bargain. “This elegant hand-made screen, 
carved teak wood, embroidered by hand 
in silk,” cries the sales artist. “ Who- 
ever gets it for a cent under four 
hundred dollars makes the bargain of his 
life. Bids? Bids? Ten Dollars? Who 
said ten and a half? Thirteen—thirteen ?” 
ete., with changes rung on rant, cajolery, 
and sareasm, as the Orientals hired by the 
factory circulate through the crowd mutter- 
ing “Tsuh! Tsuh! It’sa shame, go so 
cheap, go so cheap”—till the screen is 
knocked down to a respectable looking, 
comfortably stout lady for forty dollars. It 
is amazing. Thechief customers seem to be 
elderly females with an inland, pastoral 
look. Why? This is the psychologist’s pro- 
blem. The every day human wonder is why 
persons come to the seashore at all—and 
with all that money—if they live to buy 
Japanese brie-a-brae. It ishard to guess all 
the foibles of civilization until the ocean 
displays them. 

Meanwhile, the strand—what part is not 
pre-emptied by the brick, frame, and stone 
hotels, which do not touch the walk, in order 
that a rotary sprinkler may crawl over the 
sand and douse it into sod; by the tintype, 
candy, and jewelry stands; the walk itself, 
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and the steel piers overlaid with: stucco, 
turret, and flag-pole like a pan-something 
exposition, where the kaleidoscopic every- 
thing isrepeated with a theater ortwo thrown 
in—the strand is black like a huge sheet of 
fly paper whose duty has been well fulfilled. 
There is little else to be said; you have been 
to some seashore: so then, allow imagina- 
tion to do its wildest. Do not conjure up 
sand or sea. There is little enough of either 
in sight the year round at Atlantic City 
They are only incidents. 

I remember a summer night there. The 
moon was resting on the ocean, rising red 
and misty off the coast of Africa and be- 
yond all the havens of lost ships. Large as 
a balloon, angry red ‘like an old star expir- 
ing, it was terrible to see over the gliding 
wheel chairs. It seemed a sort of furtive 
danger, concealed by the near electric blare. 
I was walking with a young manof eighteen, 
exiled from New York by his father for two 
ardent oat-sowing. I was thinking what 
sort of'.a father it was to send him to 
Atlantic City. I pointed out that moon. 
“Yes, yes,” he said; “but come, it’s time to 
meet Maggie at the merry-go-rounds.” 
Only I in that whole throng; where he 
froth of existence has pushed itself de- 
fiantly to the verge of the ocean and has 
paused perforce, beheld it. It grew brighter 
and paler: now it was barred by the two- 
masted schooner, artificially wrecked, whose 
yards placarded a whisky. The roar of 
surf, the shuffle of feet; which was which? 
And I wished I had not seen that moon 
arise. 

But Asbury Park and Ocean Grove are 
different. Puritanism has cast a spell over 
each and produced a strange civilization. 
Asbury is anything but cosmopolitan, as 
Methodism is anything but Catholic. An 
individual, a Napoleon of the surf, has left 
on its customs a personal and indelible 
stamp. There founder Bradley, who so re- 
cently gave up his beach rights, issues his 
ukases as to bathing dress and iced drinks. 
He has legislated against the sleeveless 
rowing jersey, and his beach guards exile 
those of the other sex whose skirts fit over- 
well. But his prejudices and his faith have 
sarried the fame of Asbury farthest, and it 
is a household word, even beyond the most 
distant homes where Wesley is prophet. It 
is the greatest excursion point on the Coast. 
It is always crowded. The huge bathing 
pavilions, elevated shakily about fresh and 
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salt water pools, where swimming is taught, 
need paint, but never patrons. 

Ocean Grove is separated from the Park 
by the lagoon, called appropriately Wes- 
ley Lake. It is the summer headquarters 
of Methodism. Here inspiration and in- 
novations in dogma and sermons are 
swapped. This is often done in an ice- 
cream parlor, where the faithful sit around 
little tables under artificial palms, and a 
fountain, open to the sky, plays recklessly 
into a zine basin. Ice cream is the one. vice 
of Ocean Grove. Frightful orgies take place. 
And in ages to come the index fossil of the 
place will be the genial western Penn- 
sylvania parson.in white lawn made-up tie 
and shiny diagonal black-frock coat. 

Hereabouts is a careless simplicity and a 
heedlessness as to personal looks, especially 
when clothed for the surf. The wife of the 
divine walks seaward in a shapeless bag of 
flannel, two elongations of which come to 
an end around her ankles and below the 
skirt, like the lower end of a badly rolled 
umbrella. Youth and age of both sexes 
saunter all day through the streets of the 
settlement in dripping, sandy flannel; and 
there is an open piety about the village of 
tents around Wesley Lake, where the curious 
traveler, provided his face is Methodistically 
innocent, receives no look of anger as he 
peers beneath a canvas flap. Peace and 
good will—the spirit of the sampler motto, 
framed in acorn shells—is the atmosphere 
of Ocean Grove. 

Here the clergyman who has defied race 
suicide is no less veritable a jest than the 
summer girl, and all dark hints about chil- 
dren of ministers are proved. Ocean Grove 
has no license. When a son finds the “hop 
scotch ale” of Ocean Grove too thin he 
crosses to Asbury, and returning, tells his 
father he has been reading a Life of Crom- 
well in a canoe on the lake. Honi soit is 
especially the motto of Ocean Grove, and 
the reality has not yet outweighed—in re- 
pute at least—its good fame, for on no spot 
of the coast are more black umbrellas 
pitched on the sand, hiding all the world 
but the sea and two pair of eyes. Hither 
the young man from the fresh-water college 
migrates in summer, as the duck flies to the 
Arctic. He is not generally over-blessed 
with the world’s goods, lucky fellow, so for 
eight hours a day he waits on table or 
“clerks” in one of the hundred woou-u 
caravanseries. Like Atlantic City palaces 
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they are much in need of paint, and though 
I have never been in one, I know there are 
bamboo easels and Roger's groups on the 
stair landings. But after hours! Paris on 
Olympus, or Ulysses among the maidens of 
Nausicaa isa paper sport in his comparison. 
Whether or not he could tell a football from 
a hard-boiled egg, he is out on the beach, 
gorgeous in rainbow sweaters, plastered 
with athletic eryptograms in every Arabic 
character, blazing with gold and enameled 
pins in every Hellenic jargon. 

But one of them cannot eseape from the 
board walk. He is on duty in that little 
rabbit hutch within hailing distanee of the 
hig ice cream parlor. You would not think 
that his father is the revered, white-haired 
Moses to a whole hard-working Iowa town, 
and that the son is studying to be the same 
to certain heedless cannibals. But so it is. 
Hear him shout: 

* Here you are, ladies and gentlemen— 
step up—the famous camera obscura—com- 
plete view of the beach on three feet of 
glass.” And by the way, he has a sophomore 
oratorical medal from Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Alongside of Asbury, Long Branch is 
indeed a city of the plain, though it has long 
lost its title of the Jersey Newport. While 
the law has cultivated grass on the Wither’s 
track, and Judge —s moral awaken- 
ing has become more frequent withage, were 
a dead line to be drawn in any Jersey town 
it would quarter Long Branch. Hither the 
dry goods merchant, to whom life is busi- 
ness, between Worth Street and Grace 
Church, Manhattan, and luxury a silk out- 
ing shirt in summer and a Turkish bath in 
winter, migrates in the afternoon to return 
on the morning boat. It is so convenient ; 
such an evidence of prosperity: and summer 
sunlight sets off diamonds to good advan- 
tage. Emulating him, his brother on the 
hottom rung of the trade ladder leaves the 
hot floor on a Saturday afternoon. Arrived 
on the beach he dons a sweater, no parti- 
colored affair like the fresh-water student's, 
but with the orange P, a crimson H, or a 
blue Y. For one delirious afternoon he is a 
“college athlete” in the eyes of the other 
sex—as to whom erperentia docet—and who 





are only too glad to be sure of something. 
His sort dance at noon in the hotel dining- 
room. At night, when the orchestra plays 
Dixie, he leaps on a chair and waves a 
yellow handkerchief to convince you that 
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he is an F. F. V. At night he searches out 
an odd or even risk for half his week's 
salary. 

So you may pass down the coast through 
Deal Beach, the surfy political Eden by 
grace of Governor Murphy and Mr. Richard 
Croker, who onee received his Tammany 
chieftains on the club golf links—you pass 
Spring Lake, where the excursionist is hardly 
known, and a Casino modeled on the Nar- 
ragansett plan is frequented by the same 
cottagers every year from Baltimore and 
Washington. As you leave, the train is full 
of fatigue uniforms of the New Jersey 
National Guard. You have seen volunteers 
on many trains lately: they are from Sea 
Girt, of rifle range fame, where alternate 
regiments are encamped week in and week 
out through the summer. It is a quiet place 
except on the first day of the week, when it 
swarms with girls from Asbury and Avon- 
by-the-Sea. 

Now at that place on the New England 
coast, where nature has been most lavish, 
and man most extravagant, love of the surf 
is but a leap year sort of love. Before “ the” 
beach, Easton's beach, was overrun by ex- 
eursionists from the cotton mills, and they 
who contribute to the fame of the city were 
forced to the sandy bight among the rocks 
of the Ocean Drive—the golden strand— 
Newport bathing had a human side, if 
only in a somewhat European sense. Great 
wealth and its wake rubbed elbows at the 
Casino and on Bath road, but their intimacy 
began on Easton’s beach. All morning, 
white liveries jangled down the Old Beach 
Road hill between the hated trolley cars, 
earryalls from Middletown, and the shabby 
hack—the original sea-goer—of the Newport 
jehu, who makes a fortune from each fare, 
and ventilates stable cynicism about the 
owners of the palaces. 

Suppose you were to pass through the 
surf, from the Chanler Place to Table Rock. 
An immense straw hat is bobbing in time 
with the waves, and under it, fearless of 
crab or undertow, a kind, elderly face keeps 
up in steady stream to a thin dark youth of 
forty, not over masculine. “So you have 
heard ? Of course I do not say it is so, but I 
have it on excellent authority. You would 
think such people would engage more dis- 
creet servants. I sent my maid around on 
some pretext this morning, and she had a 
long talk with their gardener. He says the 
application is in * * *  .” Beyond, 
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‘On the Jersey coast * * * the strand is black like a huge 
sheet of fly-paper whose duty has been well fulfilled.” 
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and further at sea, a mermaid in black 
silk cap. whose grace the water rather 
reveals than hides, is the center of this 


‘rroup. A thin, mustachioed man, whose red 
face is generally seen on the Reading Room 
piazza; a portly gentlemen, with uncertain 
interests: a foreign title revealed by thin 
limbs and a very shabby jersey, and a few 
youths who do not need to wear the P or Y 
to betray themselves. The mermaid is the 
wife, once removed, of silver 
king. She has tried hard, but has got no 
further into society than Easton’s Beach. 
She is not even seen at the Casino; she 
would not be surrounded there, for tennis is 
less a human leveler than salt water. The 
wives and sisters of her coterie, bathing 
timidly in most unpretentious clothes, have 
observed this aquarelle day by day. When 
the youths return with them in the landaus 
up the hill, nothing is said of their deser- 
tion. Beyond, the * beach gang” is putting 
the shot. and ealling the lifeboat man 
« Billy *; in shore, little children in short 
white socks and absurd sailor hats are build- 
ing eastles, as a French Protestant nurse 
explodes now and then when they go to 
war. It is very hot, and you feel the languor 
of the enervating Newport air. There are 
nomerry-go-rounds, no barkers, no sea taffy ; 
and they who wish to confide in Neptune 
are doing so in the sand hills on Paradise 
Road. 

But that was Newport when all Newport 
bathed. Now, a young person in a scarlet 
silk cap steals out of the shingle chalet on 
the golden strand at the “end o’ the Avenoo,” 
and a maid seats herself complacently on 
the steps as a warning to the polloi leaning 
over the stone wall up the beach. Each is 
performing a serious duty. So is the thin 
red fellow from the Reading Room, who now 
bathes only because his physician orders it. 
He saunters unelastically down the steep, 
stony beach, and swims out to the raft where 
two young men, since they own neither 


a Colorado 
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yacht or auto, are silently acquiring a tan, 
think of it—a raft where there should be 
surf! A young girl, very stiff and white with 
piqué, holds a sudden court on the pavilion 
steps with four very young boys, whose 
straw hats are sheathed in extraordinary 
ribbons. No one.of them looks as if he were 
used to the double-overhand stroke. They 
move on quickly up the hill toward * The 
Crossways.” Oh—bathing at Newport is 
not what it was, consule Planco. i 

Yet maybe a fellow of the old days is 
harking it along past Gooseberry Island— 
or safer, on account of Brenton’s reef, 
through the harbor—on the five-mile swim 
to Narragansett: and if one takes the surf 
seriously, it were best to follow him past 
the Dumplings and Beaver Tail, not that 
Narragansett really loves the sea more than 
Newport, but it does love more to look at it 
from land, perhaps because there is less else 
to do at the Pier. Narragansett is the most 
self-conscious resort I know. 
the nainsook skirts are considered creations. 
Shore, casino, piazza, and pavilion steps are 
bright with excursionists who believe they 
resemble society, and with society which is 
not always quite sure of itself. Over the 
bathers—and probably a larger proportion 
do no more than prepare for the sea at 
Narragansett than elsewhere—they gaze at 
the white paint and shiny nickel of some 
known steam yacht, some fleet 70-footer 
just in from Newport, whose owner would 
remind Newport's sub-ego of his existence. 

It is the Narragansett point of view that 
pervades nearly all the Long Island beaches, 
more or less, beginning with the New Jersey 
Seabright, where the custom is observed of 
roping off your beach to bathe privately 
from a clubhouse between public pavilions. 
With the exception of Shelter and Black 
Islands, bathing for Americans as Amer- 
icans does not rebegin until you reach Cot- 
tage City, which is the Atlantic City of 
Boston as Revere Beach is its Coney. 


You feel sure 

















THE ART OF RACING IN 


PARIS 
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YARIS has more race-courses than any 
other city in the world. In addition— 
for one might as well give every man 

his due—the Parisians are more confirmed 

and more inveterate race-goers than the 


Londoners or the New Yorkers. Are they 
better sportsmen? I do not think they are. 
The lavish patronage of the sport by the 
Parisian public is based rather upon the 
gambling spirit than upon any natural 
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fondness for the thoroughbred. And then, 
too, the sport is fashionable. It is an ap- 
Smart folk go to 
the races, just as they do to the opera, and 
the crowd follows the panache of the society 
leader. 


panage of good society. 


Then, too, the race-courses are so 
conveniently situated, so well-equipped and 
so splendidly managed that there is a cer- 
tain measure of absurdity in not visiting 
them. The crowd 
on the field at 
Auteuil, for in- 
any- 
thing but horsey; 
one third is made 
up of idlers and 
mamasand nurses 
and babies: the 
other two thirds 
are there for the 
plain business of 
trying to beat the 
pari-mutuel. 
There is a hint 
of drollery in the 
fact that the bet- 
tingonthe French 
rac e-courses is 
indorsed by the 
Government and 
controlled by — 
the Minister of 
Agriculture. Asa 
matter of fact the 
explanation is 
simple enough, 
and the United 
States might well 
take a leaf from 
this French book. 
Many large stud- 


stance, is 
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farms for the breeding and improvement 
of horses suitable for the cavalry and other 
branches of the army service are maintained 
by the Government. As all farm-horses, 
coachers, draughters, and all that, may be 
ealled upon in time of war, virtually every 
horse-owner may make free use of the Gov- 
ernment stud-farms. The tremendous effort 
France is making to improve the breed of 
her equine stock 
of all kinds may 
well repay her 
some day or other. 
Every autumn the 
Minister of Agri- 
culture buys up 
the best thor- 
oughbred stali- 
ions for the na- 
tional stud. The 
man who goes 
racing pays. The 
official horse- 
breeding estab- 
lishments are en- 
tirely supported 
by the percentage 
chipped off the 
vast betting busi- 
ness of France 
by the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture. 

Strictly speak- 
ing Paris has six 
race-courses, bvut 
three others are 
within such easy 
distance and de- 
,pend so entirely 
upon Parisian 
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support, that the number may be fairly 
nine. These are controlled 
by five separate organizations, the chief of 
which is known, in a cumbersome, legal 
way, as “The Society for the Encourage- 
ment and Improvement of Horse-Breeding 


set down at 
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all the trainers have their head- 
quarters, 

There is, as you know, a social side to the 
“ Jockey Club.” 

With the possible exception of the sedate 


Union Club, on the opposite side of the 


great 





A Woman Bookmaker at Chantilly. 


in France.” You and I and the rest of the 
world call it “The Jockey Club.” It is the 
ruling power of the French turf. Under its 
direct management are the Longchamps 
course (in the Bois de Boulogne) where the 
Grand Prix is run, and the superb course at 
Chantilly—that French Newmarket, where 


Boulevard, it is the most select and ex- 
elusive cercle in Paris. The Jockey Club 
in England has far fewer members and, 
though it fulfils the same turf functions, has 
no clubhouse in London, and at Newmarket 
a very modest box—at a number of race- 
courses private stands equally modest. The 





French Jockey Club has spacious and hand- 
some ¢club-quarters in the Boulevard des 
Capucines in that huge building which 
houses (as every traveler knows) the Hotel 
Seribe and the Grand Café. In addition, on 
all the the club either 
private stands or exclusive sections on the 
grand stand. Until a little while ago it was 
composed of the buds, blossoms, and faded 
flowers of the French aristocracy. But 

bless you!—in these days if a gentleman 
wishes to live he must have more talents 


race-COUrses has 


than one or two: so, of late, a number of 
wealthy men of no particular social status 
have been admitted—notably one or two 
Rothschilds, a millionaire, and 
the like. Few foreigners are proposed; 


chocolate 


fewer elected: there are, however, a Rus- 
sian grand duke or two or three. 

The most important flat-races of the year 
are run under the management of this or- 





Members of the Jockey Club Leaving Their Stand. 





chidaceous club, either at Longchamps or 
Chantilly. There are two meetings at Chan- 
tilly, the first lasts for three or four days 
and is held late in May or early in June, 
the second and longer meeting takes place 
in mid-October. The racing is on alternate 
days—generally Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Sunday. And, by the way, it is worth 
noting that there is no flat-racing on Sun- 
day—that great Parisian holiday—in or 
near Paris, save that held under the wgis 
of the Jockey Club. This golden harvest it 
reserves for itself. So there is nothing for 
the godless Sabbath-breaker to do, for his 
bit of racing, but jog up to Longchamps or 
out to Chantilly. Of course I’m talking of 
flat-racing. He who likes to see’*em go over 
the sticks may do a bit of Sunday racing 
—that is, in the early spring and the late 
autumn, when flat-racing is off. These Sun- 
days are given to the Steeplechase Society, 











The Arrival of Edward VII. of England. 


which stands in the same dominating posi- 
tion over all obstacle racing—steeplechase 
or hurdle—as the Jockey Club does over 
racing on the flat; in other words, its func- 
tion is exactly that of the National Hunt 
Committee in the English racing world. 

These two bodies, then, are the govern- 
ing and law-making powers in French horse 
racing (of the classes I have described), and 
they alone issue licenses to trainers and 
jockeys and decide such questions as have 
to be acted upon in the ordinary—or the 
extraordinary—course of turf affairs. 

Only one race-course is controlled directly 
by the Steeplechase Soviety—that of Au- 
teuil. It is in the Bois de Boulogne, within 
a partridge flight of the other park course at 
Longchamps. (When shall we have a race- 
course in Central Park? And why not, 
then, if Paris shelters within her home park 
two of them?) The one of Auteuil lies just 





beyond the old city ramparts, and the back 
stretch of the longest hurdle race-course is 
bounded by the moat. ’Tis the prettiest 
corner of the world. And I know it all very 
well—there is a little pool which lies near- 
by in the Bois amid the trees and a little 
brook, sluggard and yellow, trickles into it ; 
and there is a stone seat, all worn now, 
whereon the poets of France from Moliére 
to Hugo have brooded—"t is a pretty story 
and some day I shall tell it, but it has noth- 
ing to do with horse-racing. As the guid 
Scot said: “ When I gang oot for watter I 
gang oot for watter; when I gang oot for 
bawbees I gang cot for bawbees ”— this 
time ’tis bawbees and not the pool of 
Autueil. 

On race-days both these courses in the 
park are bounded by light fences of wire, 
while soldiers do sentinel duty to and fro, or 
stand posted thirty yards apart. At Au 
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teuil the registering turi-styles—through 
which one enters—are set up on race-days 
across the park thoroughfares and carted 
away after the last race. Auteuil is the 
most popular of the Parisian race-courses, 
and, next to itselbow-neighbor Longchamps, 
the most fashionable; and for those who 
love obstacle racing it is the most con- 
venient and the most comfortable. The 
three I have mentioned are the most im- 
portant; four other race-courses may be 
reached from any part of town by trams 
‘abs or the char-a-banc—this 
special six-horsed or 
five-horsed "bus 
which runs on race- 
days; there are still 
two others within a 
half-hour’s ride by 
suburban train. The 
minor — half-dozen 
race-courses are 
controlled and man- 
aged (under the 
rules of the Jockey 
Club or of the 
Steeplechase Soci- 
ety) by three lesser 
organizations. 

The Society for 
the Encouragement 
of Racing conducts 
the racing at Mai- 
Lafitte—a 
lovely course along 
the Seine with the 
high hills opposite— 
where there is only 
racing on the flat, 
and also has charge 
of the steeplechas- 
ing and hurdle rae- 
ing course at St. 
Ouen—a suburb 
reached by a four-cent tram from the Made- 
leine—and the similar course at Enghien, 
which is only fifteen minutes from the Gare 
St. Lazare. This society, I believe, is the 
only one which patronizes what the British 
turfman would eall both the “legitimate ” 
and * illegitimate ” branches of racing. 

Comes then the “Society for the En- 
couragement of the Half-Bred,” which is 
master of two courses. The most pictur- 
esque is the superb new course on the high 
piateau of St. Cloud, behind the towering 
fortress of Mont Valerien (whence much 


or ears or 
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leaden evil fell upon Paris in 1871). Pic- 
turesque it is beyond doubt, and for a new 
course well equipped; and there is a sense of 
open-airness about the course, with its mag- 
nificent curves and “stretches,” but for man, 
horse, or motor-ear it is a deuced stiff and 
steep climb up from the river to that stately 
plateau, whether the road be that of Su- 
rennes or St. Cloud. The racing at St. Cloud 
is either trotting or flat-racing—never, how- 
ever, on the same day. Here it is that the 
two government -prizes are run for, as the 
Society of the “Demi-Sang” is especially 
destined to encour- 
age the breed of 
trotters. It makes 
the laws for trotting 
races and receives 
heavy subsidies 
from the govern- 
ment, as the “ demi- 
sang” is the ideal 
army horse. The 
prizes offered by 
the government are 
not large, as a rule, 
and are distributed 
chiefly at provincial 
trotting meetings, 
but a $10,000 prize 
—the * President of 
the Republie’s 
prize ”—and one of 
slightly lesser value 
given by the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, 
are trotted for at 
St. Cloud. The other 
race-traek under the 
management of the 
“ Demi-Sang” is the 
old one at Vincen- 
nes. The racing 
there is usually trot- 
ting, but occasionally there is a “mixed” 
card—say three trotting races and three 
hurdle or three steeplechases. Once a year 
there is racing purely of the obstacle variety, 
for officers of the army, who mount in uni- 
form, weaving the colors in a band round the 
right arm: and this is a great day—both 
for those who bet and for them who book. 
Vincennes is on the edge of the unfashion- 
able part of Paris; its clientéle is demo- 
cratic: society never wings its perfumed 
way there—but the sport is good. 

One race-course remains for casual men- 
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tion. It is that 
of Colombes, a 
suburb easily 
reached by train 
or tram, where 
there is a_ well- 
balanced = com- 
bination of flat 
and obstacle rae- 
ing. It is con- 
trolled by the 
French Society 
of Sport, which 
is the least im- 
portant of the 
racing organiza- 
tions, but has 
withal a special 
function. Nearly 
always in its 
“mixed” card 
there is a flat 
race for appren- 
tice jockeys only, 
and an obstacle 
race for * hacks 
and hunters” 
with gentlemen 
riders up. In- 
deed, that pretty 
little race-course 
at Colombes very 


nearly bars the crack professional jockey. 
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those that run on 
the flat. 

It is, I believe, 
not only a very 
remarkable 
showing, but ab- 
solutely without 
parallel. Every 
one of these race- 
courses is within 
a *bus ride of the 
heart of the city, 
save Chantilly. 
Equally note- 
worthy is the im- 
mense publie 
support given to 
horse-racing as it 
ismanaged—and 
wisely managed 
—in France. 

The season 
opens in the 
middle of Febru- 
ary—usually the 
second Sunday— 
and closes about 
the middle of De- 
eember, at Au- 
tueilalways upon 
the second Sun- 
day. Even in 


the intermediate two months the jumpers 


Permit me to summarize this: In Paris are have a chance. At Nice, where society of 


Three courses for flat-racing only. 
7m . : q 
Three courses for steeplechases and hur- 


dle races. 


One for trotting and jumping. 
One for trotting and flat-racing; and 
One for both the timber-toppers and 
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the cosmopolitan kind doth most resort, 
there is a steeplechase worth $20,000, anda 
hurdle race for $5,000. 
selecter society congregates, there is racing ; 
racing, too, at Marseilles, though there the 
prizes are small. 


At Pau, where 
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About the middle of March flat-racing 
begins in Paris; the chestnut-trees in the 
Champs-Elysées are all aflower—spring has 
come; then do married men pay many 
milliners’ bills, and the womenhood of Paris 
blossom out into orchids and roses; in other 
parts of the world people say: “Ah, spring 
is here!” but in Paris they say, as they look 
from the window, into the young world, 
“ Ah, flat-racing has begun!” And even so 
it is. From then on practically every day is 
filled in with one class of raging or another 
until the end of November, with one excep- 
tion. Curiously enough they do not race 
much in August. You see in that month 
all Paris goes away—to the mountains or 
the seashore, or where it will, but goes 
away. Every one who is any one; people 
oi the world and people of the half-world; 
the folk who are fashionable or who know 
folk who are fashionable or have read of 
} them in the Gaulois—one and all of us pack 
our trunks and leave our pleasant homes 
and go away. Of course there are a few 
million people left here. But, bless you, 
j they don’t want you to know it. The jock- 
eys go away. The very gee-gees feel it in- 
cumbent to go away. And so there is no 
racing. Paris is “not at home.” The de- 
serted streets are given up to Englishmen 
in awful garments, to Americans in rough- 
rider hats, to Germans in little green or 
gray bowlers, but your Parisian is other- 
where. Of course he can’t do without his 
racing, this exiled boulevardier. So there 
are eight days’ flat-racing at Deauville— 
that charming neighbor of Trouville on the 
Normandy coast—which is spread over a 
fortnight and makes the fashionable season 
at the seaside. Incidentally I should men- 
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tion that it is at Deauville that many of the 
French two-year-olds make their début, for, 
by a common-sensible racing law here, 
horses of that age are not allowed to race in 
public before August, and thus are fairly 
well developed before they begin their rac- 
ing careers. 

Where Paris races and when—this is 
quite clear I trust; now as to the cost. 

Of course it depends upon whether you 
back this gee-gee or that; or, on the other 
hand, whether you go to meet your friends 
and blend, as it were, a little sporting ex- 
citement with the milder joys of a garden 
party. If you go for fun and not for busi- 
ness it is fairly cheap. At the smart race- 
courses of Longchamps and Auteuil—as, 
indeed, at old Vincennes—there are three 
classes, the Pesage, the Tribunes, and the 
Pelouse. (At the six other courses the Tri- 
bunes have been suppressed.) The Pesage, 
taking its name from the weighing-room, 
includes not only that but the paddock, 
all the administrative offices, the grand- 
stand for the public, the reserved stands 
for the Jockey Club, for the President of 
the Republic, for ladies of high degree: 
the price of admission is a louis d’or—say 
four dollars—for men and half a louis for 
ladies and children. This fee covers every- 
thing. There are no “extras,” as on the 
English race-courses, for entering the pad- 
dock or the weighing-room. The Tribunes 
are small fenced-off sections of the grand 
stand, where one may enter, by a separate 
gate, for one dollar—and see very well. Of 
course the Pelouse is the field, to use home- 
slang. Save for the big stand at Maisons- 
Lafitte and the small one at St. Cloud, there 
are no seating accommodations. You lean 
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over the rails and see the horses flash by— 
if they do flash; I have known days in 
which the only horses that interested me 
fell dead or died of old age coming down 
the stretch. Then, too, in the Pelouse you 
may walk about and eat boiled eggs or 
drink milk (which is a fashionable amuse- 
ment there), or, if you have won, drink bad 
champagne (which is also considered chic). 
On the race-courses in the Government 
parks the fee for entering the Pelouse is 
only one frane; at the others it is three 
franes. In ease the race card of the day is 
sold in the Pelouse for five sous, it is given 
away free in Pesage, and, as a neat touch in 
social distinction, the free cards are white, 
while those paid for on the humble field are 
of a gaudy red or blue. One touch of 
equality, however, makes the whole world 
kin—aristocrat and proletarian pay the same 
price for their drinks. 

For the Parisian, as for every other well- 
regulated man, not the least interesting part 
of race-going is the betting. I fancy bet- 
ting has been the chief factor in the “en- 
couragement” of horse-racing and breed- 
ing. At all events Paris has what Dean 
Swift called “a high relish” for this amuse- 
ment, which is, like love, such a neat blend 
of probable comedy and possible tragedy. 
The bookmaking form of betting is very 
heavily played on the courses, but it is 
against the law. It is carried on openly 
enough and the Government winks at it, if 
it be honestly done. Last autumn, how- 
ever, certain American bookmakers of the 
upper Broadway, corner-loafing type, found 
it was not wise to test official patience too 
far. They were driven out of the country 
for the country’s good: and that was well. 

The great bulk of the betting is done at 
the booths of the pari mutuel. The plan of 
mutual betting is fairly well understood in 
America. You might like, however, to look 
in at Longchamps one of these bright Sun- 
day afternoons in the spring or early summer. 
The crowd is huge and joyous. It has come 
thronging into the Bois from every part of 
Paris; it has come by cab or carriage, auto- 
mobile or char-d-bane, or by the swift little 
“fly-boats” that ply the Seine; and every 
betting booth is in full operation. 

The Pesage, the Tribunes, and the Pelouse 
all have their separate betting arrangements 
and divide their own money after each race, 
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so the winning or “place” dividends may 
vary considerably. 

Hot favorites do not pay much, of course, 
while rank outsiders spell fortune. At 
Vincennes one day not long ago there was 
a dividend of 4.003 franes for a five franc 
ticket. Only six people were on the horse. 
Indeed, there is a very pretty gamble 
which is often played and now and then 
brought off. This is to buy a ticket on every 
horse in the race. The division of the place 
money is virtually the same as that of the 
“to win,” save that it is cut into two or 
three pools, according to the number of 
place horses. When the results come in 
they are exhibited on prominent placards, 
something like the new patent cricket-score 
boards. The momentthenumbers and names 
of jockeys for the succeeding race are dis- 
played on the various telegraph towers, the 
betting booths open again; and so da capo. 
In the meantime the winners have been 
eashing in tickets. The computing is done 
in units of half a franc. If a horse’s dividend 
is figured out at, say, twenty-five franes and 
thirty centimes, his backers get twenty-five 
franes and fifty centimes, whereas had the 
final figure been twenty centimes, it would 
have been lopped off. This saves all dealing 
in copper coins. The records of all money 
received, of the division and payment of 
each pool, are posted for the public to study 
and figure out (if they will) for themselves. 

I have spoken of the seven per cent., 
which is shaved off the sum total of the 
peol. Now of this sum four sevenths goes 
to the racing association upon whose course 
the money is bet; two sevenths goes to 
hospitals and other public charities, and the 
remaining seventh to the Department of 
Agriculture for the benefit of the Govern- 
mental horse-breeding establishments. I 
shall not enter into the details of the dis- 
tribution of the money thus given to 
charity, but I may say that it goes to city 
and country in a proportion of two to one. 
And how much, think you, was given in 
this way to the poor by those who go racing 
last year? Exactly $1,262,340, very nearly 
all of which was given by Paris. In pari- 
mutuel bets alone, taking no heed of the 
bookmaking industry and betting “on the 
nod,” over $63,117,000 was betted on the 
race-courses of Paris last year within the 
regulation season of ten months, 
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dining in London at the Carlton with 

two men. One of them was an ex- 
cellent type of young England, strong, 
healthy, athletic, and straightforward. The 
other was a clever London doctor who was 
building up a great practise in the West 
End. At dessert the conversation turned 
upon a then recent tragedy in which a 
great reputation had gone down, and young 
England spoke rather contemptuously of 
the victim, with the superior surprise human 
beings generally express about the sin 
which does not happen to be theirs. 

“T can’t understand it!” was his conclu- 
sien. “It’s beyond me.” 

“Climate,” said the doctor quietly. 

“What?” 

“Climate. Air.” 

Young England looked inexpressively as- 
tonished. 

“But hang it all!” he exclaimed. “You 
don’t mean to say change of air means 
change of nature?” 

“Not to every one. Not to you, perhaps. 
Have you traveled much?” 

“Well, I’ve been to Paris for the Grand 
Prix and to Monte ——” 

“For the gambling. That's hardly trav- 
eling. Now I’ve studied this subject a 
little, quietly in Harley Street. I’m no 
traveler myself, but I have dozens of pa- 
tients who are. And I’m convinced that 
the modern facilities for travel, besides giv- 
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ing an infinity of pleasure, bring about in- 
numerable tragedies.” 

He turned to me. 

“You go abroad a great deal. What do 
you say?” 

“That you’re perfectly right. And I’m 
prepared to affirm that, in highly strung, 
imaginative, or over-worked people change 
of climate does sometimes actually cause, or 
seem to cause, change of nature.” 

Young England, who was by no means 
highly strung or imaginative, looked pol- 
itely dubious, but the doctor was evidently 
pleased. 

“An ally!” he eried. 

He glanced at me for an instant, then 
added: 

“You've got a case that proves it, at any 
rate to you, in your mind.” 

“Quite true.” 

“Can you give it us?” 

“Jove! let’s have it!” exclaimed young 
England. 

“Certainly, if you like,” I said. “I don’t 
know whether you ever heard of-the Marnier 
affair?” — 

Young England shook his head, but the 
doctor replied at once. 

“Three years ago, wasn't it?” 

“Hour” 

“And it happened in some remote place 
in the Sahara Desert?” 

“In Beni-Kouidar. I was with Henry 
Marnier in Beni-Kouidar at the time.” 
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“Go ahead!” said young England more 
eagerly. 

“Poor Marnier was not an old friend of 
mine, but an acquaintance whom I had met 
easually at Beni-Mora, which is known as a 
health resort.” 

“T send patients there sometimes,’ 
the doctor. 

“The railway stops at Beni-Mora. To 
reach Beni-Kouidar one must go on horse 
or camel back over between three and four 
hundred kilometres of desert, sleeping on 
the wayat Travelers’ Houses, Bordjs as they 
are called there. Beni-Kouidar lies in the 
midst of immeasurable sands, and the air 
that blows through its palm gardens, and 
round its mosque towers, and down its 
alleys under the arcades is startling: dry as 
the finest champagne, almost fiercely pure 
and fresh, exhilarating—well, too exhilarat- 
ing for certain people.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“Champagne goes very quickly to some 
heads,” he interjected. 

“Beni-Kouidar has nothing to say to 
modern civilization. It is a wild and tur- 
bulent city, divided into quarters—the Arab 
quarter, the Jews’ quarter, the freed negroes’ 
quarter, and so on—and furthermore, is in- 
fested at certain seasons by the Sahara 
nomads, who eamp in filthy tents on the 
huge sand dunes round about, and sell rugs, 
burnouses and Touareg work to the inhab- 
itants, buying in return the dates for which 
the palms of Beni-Kouidar are celebrated. 

“T wanted to see a real Sahara city to 
which the Cook’s tourist had not as yet 
penetrated, and I resolved to ride there 
from Beni-Mora. When Henry Marnier 
heard of it he asked if he might accom- 
pany me. 

“Marnier was a young man who had re- 
cently left Oxford, and who had come out 
to Beni-Mora only a week before to see his 
mother, who was going through the sulphur 
eure. He was what is generally called a 
‘serious-minded young man’: intellectual, 
inclined to grave reading and high thinking, 
totally devoid of frivolity, a little cold in 
manner and temperament, one would have 
sworn: in faet, a type of a very well-known 
kind of Oxford undergraduate, the kind 
that takes a good tutorship for a year or so 
after leaving the University, and then be- 
comes a schoolmaster or a clergyman. 
Marnier, by the way, intended to take orders. 

“Now this sort of young man is not 
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precisely my sort, and especially not my 
sort in the Sahara Desert. But I did not 
want to be rude to Marnier, who was friendly 
and agreeable, and obviously anxious to in- 
crease his already considerable store of 
knowledge. So | put my inclinations in my 
pocket and, with inward reluctance, I agreed. 

“We set off with Safti, my faithful one- 
eyed Arab guide, and after three long days 
of riding, and talking—as I had feared— 
Maeterlink and Tolstoy, Henley and Ver- 
laine (this last being utterly condemned by 
Marnier as a man of weak character and 
degraded life), we saw the towers of Beni- 
Kouidar aspiring above the shifting sands, 
the tufted summits of the thousands of 
palm trees, and heard the dull beating of 
drums and the cries of people borne to us 
over the spaces of which silence is the steady 
guardian. 

“We were all pretty tired, but Marnier 
was specially done up. He had recently 
been working very hard for the ‘first’ with 
which he had left Oxford, and was not in 
good condition. We were therefore glad 
enough when we rode through the wide 
street thronged with natives, turned the 
corner into the great camel market, and 
finally dismounted before the door of the 
one inn, the ‘ Rendezvous des Amis,’ a mean, 
dusty, one-story building, on whose dirty 
white wall was a crude painting of a pre- 
posterous harridan in a purple empire gown, 
pouring wine for a zouave who was evidently 
afflicted with elephantiasis. Yet tired as I 
was, I stepped out into the camel market 
for a moment before going into the house, 
emptied my lungs, and slowly filled them. 

“*What air!’ I said to Marnier, who had 
followed me. 

“‘Tt is extraordinary,’ he answered, in his 
rather dry tenor voice. ‘I should say like 
the best champagne, if I did not happen to 
be a teetotaller.’ 

“(The market, I must explain, was not at 
that moment in active operation.) 

“After a bain de siege—we both longed for 
total immersion—and some weak tea in 
which I mingled a spoonful of rum, we felt 
better, but we reposed till dinner and once 
again Marnier, in his habitually restrained 
and critical manner, discussed contemporary 
literature, and what Plato and Aristotle, 
judging by their writings, would have been 
likely to think of it. And once again I felt 
as if I were in the ‘High’ at Oxford, and 
was almost inclined to wish that Marnier was 
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the rowdy type of undergrad, who ducks 
people in water troughs and makes bonfires 
in quads.” 

“H’m!” said the doctor, gravely. “Better, 
perhaps, if he had been.” 

“Much better,” I answered. “At seven 
o'clock we ate a rather tough dinner in the 
small, bare salle-a-manger, on the red brick 
floor of which sand grains were lying. Our 
only companion was a bearded priest in a 
dirty soutane, the aumonier of Beni-Kouidar, 
who sat at a little table apart and greeted 
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and repassing them, and others squatting 
beside, looking like monks in their hooded 
burnouses. 

“*You are going out, Messieurs ?’ said the 
aumonier politely. 

“T looked at Marnier. 

“¢You’re too done up, I expect?’ I said 
to him. 

“His face was pale, and he certainly had 
the demeanor of a tired man. 

“*No,’ he answered. ‘I should like a 
stroll in this wonderful air.’ 





“* Algia danced that night.” 


our entrance with a polite bow, but did not 
then speak to us. 

‘‘When the meal was ended, however, he 
joined us as we stood at the inn door look- 
ing out into the night. A moon was rising 
above the palms and gilding the cupolas of 
the Bureau Arabe on the far side of the 
Market Square. A distant noise of tom- 
toms and African pipes was audible. And 
all down the hill to our left—for the land 
rose to where the inn stood—fires gleamed, 
and we could see half-naked figures passing 


“T turned to the priest. 

“* Ves, Monsieur,’ I said. 

“‘T eome here to take my meals, but I 
live at the edge of the town. Perhaps you 
will permit me to accompany you for a little 
way.’ 

“*We shall be delighted, and we know 
nothing of Beni-Kouidar.’ 

“ As we stepped out into the market Mar- 
nier paused to light his pipe. But sud- 
denly he threw away the match he had 
struck, 











‘Give cigarettes to the men and leave the women alone.”’ 


“+No, it’s a sin to smoke in this air,’ he 
said, 

And he drew a deep breath, looking at 
the round moon. . 

“The priest smiled. 

“*T have lived here for four years,’ he 
said. ‘And cannot resist my cigar. But you 
are right. Theair of Beni-Kouidar is extra- 
ordinary. When first I came here it used 
to mount to my head like wine.’ 

“¢Bad tor you, Marnier!’ I said, laughing. 

“Then I added, to the aumonier. 

“‘My friend never drinks wine, and so 
ought to be peculiarly susceptible to such an 
influence.’ 

II. 


“Opposite to the aumonier’s dwelling was 
the great dancing house of the town, and 
when we had bade him good night and 
turned to go back to the inn, [rather tenta- 
tively suggested to Marnier that perhaps it 
would be interesting to look in there for a 
moment. 

“¢ All right,’ he responded, with his most 
donnish manner. ‘But I expect it will be 
rather an unwashed crowd.’ 

“A quantity of native soldiers—the sort 
that used to be called Turcos—were gathered 
round the door. We pushed our way through 
them and entered. The café was large, 
with big white pillars and a double row of 
divans in the middle and divans rising in 
tiers all round. On the left was a large 
doorway in which gorgeously dressed painted 
women, with gold crowns on their heads, 
were standing, smoking cigarettes and 
laughing with the Arabs; and at the end 
farthest from the street entrance was a 
raised platform, on which sat three musi- 
cians—a _ wild-looking demon of a man 
blowing into an instrument with an im- 
mense funnel, and two men beating tom- 
toms. The noise they made was terrific. 
The piper wore a voluminous burnouse, and 


as the dancers came in in pairs from the big 
doorway, which led into the court where 
they all live together, each in her separate 
little room with her own front door, they 
threw their door-keys into the hood that was | 
attached to it. As soon as they had finished 
dancing they went to the hood and rummaged 
violently for them again. And all the time 
the piper blew frantically into his instru- 
ment, and rocked himself about like a man 
in a convulsion. 

“We sat on one of the raised divans with 
coffee before us on a wooden stool, and Mar- 
nier observed it all with a slightly super- 
cilious coldness. The women, who were 
dressed in different shades of red and were 
the most amazing trollops I ever set eyes on, 
came and went in pairs, fluttered their 
painted fingers, twittered like startled birds, 
jumped and twirled, wriggled and revolved, 
and inclined their greasy foreheads to the 
impenetrable spectators, who stuck silver 
coins on to the perspiring flesh. And Mar- 
nier sat and gazed at them with the aloof- 
ness of one who watches the creatures in 
puddle-water through a microscope. I could 
searcely help laughing at him, but I wished 
him away. For to me there was excitement, 
there was even a sort of eestasy in the utter 
barbarity of this spectacle, in the moving 
scarlet figures with their golden crowns and 
tufts of ostrich plumes, in the serried masses 
of turbaned and hooded spectators, in the 
rocking forms of the musicians, in the 
strident and ceaseless uproar that they made. 

“And through the doorway where the 
Tureos—I like the old name—crowded, I 
saw the sand filtering in from the desert, 
and against the black leaves of a solitary 
palm tree, with leaves like giant Fatma 
hands, I saw the silver disk of the moon. 

“+7 vote we go,’ said Marnier’s light tenor 
voice in my ear. ‘The atmosphere ’s awful 
in here.’ 

“* Very well,’ I said. 
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“T got up, but just then a girl, dressed in 
midnight purple embroidered with silver, 
eame in from the doorway and began to 
dancealone. She was very young—fourteen, 
I found out afterward—and, in contrast to 
the other women, extremely beautiful. There 
were grace, seduction, mystery, and coquetry 
in her face and in all her movements. Her 
long black eyes held fire and dreams. Her 
fluttering hands seemed beckoning us to the 
realms of the thousand and one nights. I 
stood where I had got up and watched her. 

“<T say, aren’t we going?’ said Marnier’s 
voice in my ear. 

“‘T cursed the day when I had agreed to 
take him with me, leaped down to the earth, 
and struggled toward the door. As we neared 
it the girl sidled down the room till she was 
exactly in front of Marnier. Then she danced 
before him, smiling with her immense eyes, 
which she fixed steadily upon him, and bend- 
ing forward her pretty head covered with a 
cloth of silver handkerchief. 

“¢Give her something,’ I said to him, 
laughing, as he stared back at her grimly. 

“He thrust his hand into his pocket, 
found a frane, stuck it awkwardly against 
her oval forehead, and followed me out. 

‘‘When we were in the sandy street he 
walked a few steps in silence, then stood still 
and, to my surprise, stared back at the 
dancing house. Then he put his hand to his 
head. 

“¢Ts the air having its alcoholic effect ?’ 
I asked in joke. 

“ As I spoke a handsome Arab, splendidly 
dressed in a pale blue robe, red gaiters and 
boots, and a turban of fine muslin, spangled 
with gold, passed us slowly, going toward 
the dancing house. He cast a glance full of 
suspicion and malice at Marnier. 

“*What’s up with that fellow?’ I said, 
startled. 

“The Arab went on, and at that moment 
the faithful Safti joined us. He never left me 
long out of his sight in these outlandish 
places. 

“¢That is the Batouch Sidi, the brother 
of the Caid of Beni-Kouidar,’ he said. 
‘ Algia, the dancer to whom Monsieur Henri 
has just given money, is his chére amie. But 
as the government has just made him a 
sheik, he dares not have her in his house for 
fear of the scandal. So he has put her with 
the dancers. That is why she dances, to 
deceive every one, not to make money. She 
is not as the other dancers. But every one 
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knows, for Batouch is mad with jealousy. He 
cannot bear that Algia should dance before 
strangers, but what can he do? A sheik 
must not have a scandal in his dwelling.’ 

“We walked on slowly. When we got to 
the door of the ‘ Rendezvous des amis,’ Mar- 
nier stood still again and looked down the 
deserted, moonlit camel market. 

“*T never knew air like this,’ he said, in a 
low voice. 

‘* And once more he expelled the air from 
his lungsand drew in a long, slow breath, asa 
man does when he has finished his dumb- 
bell exercise in the morning. 

“*Don’t drink too much of it,’ I said. 
‘Remember what the aumonier told us!’ 

“Marnier looked at me. I thought there 
was something apprehensive in his eyes. 
But he said nothing and we turned in. 

“The next day I rode out with Safti into 
the desert to visit a sacred personage of 
great note in the Sahara, Sidi El Ahmed 
Ben Daoud Abderahmann. To my relief 
Marnier declined to come. He said he was 
tired and would stroll about the city. When 
we got back at sundown the innkeeper 
handed me a note. I opened itand found it 
was from the aumonier, saying that he would 
be greatly obliged if I would call and see 
him on my return, as he had various little 
curiosities which he would be glad to show 
me. Marnier was not in the inn, and, as I 
had nothing particular to do, I walked at 
once to the aumonier’s house. As I have 
said, it was the last in the town. The danc- 
ing house was on the opposite side of the 
way, but the aumonier’s dwelling jutted out 
a little farther into the desert, and looked 
full on a deep depression of soft sand 
bounded by a big dune, which loomed up like 
a couchant beast in the fading yellow light. 

“The aumonier met me at his door, and 
escorted me into a pleasant room where his 
collection of Arab weapons, coins, and old 
vases, cups and various utensils, dug up, he 
told me, at Tlemcen, was arranged. But to 
my surprise he scarcely took time to show it 
to me before he said: 

“+ Though a stranger, may I venture to 
speak rather intimately to you, Monsieur ?’ 

‘“‘« Certainly,’ I replied, in some astonish- 
ment. 

“* Your friend is young.’ 

“ «Marnier ?’ 

“Ts that his name? Well, I would not 
leave him to stroll about too much alone, if 
I were you.’ 
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“*Why, Monsieur ? ’ 

“*He is likely to get into trouble. The 
people here are a wild and violent race. He 
would do well to bear in mind the saying of 
a traveler who knew the desert men better 
than most people—“If you want to be 
friendly with them and safe among them, 
give cigarettes to the men and leave the 
women alone.” I see a good deal, Monsieur, 
owing to the situation of my little house.’ 

“T looked at him in silenee. Then I said: 

“* What have you seen ?’ 

“He led me to the door and pointed 
toward the great dune beyond the dancing 
house. 

**T saw your friend this afternoon talk- 
ing there with one whom it is especially un- 
safe to be seen with in Beni-Kouidar.’ 

“* With whom ?’ 

+A dancer called Algia.’ 

“¢Talking, Monsieur! Marnier knows no 
Arabic.’ 

“The aumonier pursed his lips in his 
black beard. 

“+The conversation appeared to be ear- 
ried on by signs,’ he responded. ‘That did 
not make it less but more dangerous.’ 

“I’m afraid I was rude and whistled 
softly. 

“+ Monsieur l’Aumonier,’ I said, * you must 
forgive me, but this air is certainly the very 
devil.’ 

“ He smiled, not without irony. 

“*T became aware of that myself, Mon- 
sieur, when first | came to live in Beni- 
Kouidar. But I am a priest, and—well, 
Monsieur, I was given the strength to say, 
“Get thee behind me, satan.’ 

“A softer look came into his sunburnt, 
wrinkled face. 

“Better take your friend away as soon 
as possible,’ he added; ‘or there will be 
trouble.’ 

IIT. 


“That night I found myself confronted by 
a Marnier whom I had never seen before. 
The desert wine had gone to the lad’s brain. 
That was certain. No intonations of the 
Oxford don lurked in the voice. No remi- 
niscenees of the Oxford » High’ clung about 
the manner. A man sober and the same 
man drunk are scarcely more different than 
the Marnier who had ridden with me up the 
sandy street of Beni-Kouidar the previous 
day and the man who sat opposite to me at 
dinner in the ‘Rendezrous des Amis’ that 


night. I knew in a moment that the aumo- 
nier was right, and that I must get the lad 
away at once from the intoxicant which 
nature poured out over this far-away city. 
His eyes were shining feverishly, and when 
IT mentioned Mr. Ruskin in a casual way he 
looked unutterably bored. 

“*Ruskin and all those fellows seem 
awfully slow and out of place here,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘One doesn’t want to bother 
about them in the Sahara.’ 

“T changed the subject. 

“+There does n't seem very much to see 
here,’ I said carelessly. ‘We might get away 
the day after to-morrow, don’t you think?’ 

“He drew his brows down. 

“*The horses won't be sufficiently rested,’ 
he said eurtly. 

“*Oh, ves; I faney they will.’ 

“Well, I don’t fancy I shall. The long 
ride took it out of me.’ 

“*Turn in to-night, then, directly after 
dinner.’ 

‘He looked at me with sharp suspicion. 
I met his gaze blandly. 

**T mean to,’ he said, after a short pause. 

“IT knew he was telling me a lie, but I 
only said, ‘That’s right!’ and resolved to 
keep an eye on him. 

* Directly dinner was over he sprang up 
from the table. 

“*Good-night,’ he said. 

And before I could reply he was out of 
the salle-a-manger, and I heard him tramp 
along the brick floor of the passage, go 
into his room, aad bang the door. 

“The aumonier was getting up from his 
little table and shaking the crumbs from 
his soutane. 

“*You are quite right, Monsieur,’ I said 
to him. ‘I must get my friend away.’ 

“<T shall be sorry to lose you,’ replied the 
good priest. * But—desert air, desert air!’ 

“He shook his head, half. wistfully, half 
laughingly, bowed, put on his _ broad- 
brimmed black hat, and went out. 

* After a moment I followed him. I stood 
in the doorway of the inn and lit a cigar. 
IT knew Marnier was not going to bed, and 
meant to catch him when he came out and 
join him. In common politeness he could 
searcely refuse my company, since he had 
asked me as a favor fo let him come with 
me to Beni-Kouidar. I waited, watching 
the moon rise, till my cigar was smoked 
out. Then I lit another. Still he did not 
come. I heard the distant throb of tom- 
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toms beyond the Bureau Arabe in the 
quarter of the freed negroes. They were 
having a fantasia. I began to think that I 
must have been mistaken and that Marnier 
had really turned in. So much the better. 
The ash dropped from the stump of my 
second cigar, and the deserted camel market 
was flooded with silver from the moon-rays. 
I knew there was only one door to the inn. 
Slowly I lit a third cigar. 

“ A large cloud went over the face of the 
moon. A gust of wind struck my face. Sud- 
denly’ the night had changed. The moon 
looked forth again and was again obscured. 
A second gust struck me like a blow, and 
my face was stung by a multitude of sand 
grains. I heard steps behind me in the 
brick passage, turned swiftly, 
and saw the landlord. 

“¢T must shut the door, 
M’sieu,’ he said. ‘There’s a 
bad sandstorm coming up.’ 

“As he spoke the wind 
roared, and over the camel 
market a thick fog seemed to 
fall abruptly. It was asheet of 
sand from the 
surrounding 
dunes. I threw 
away my cigar, 
stepped intothe 
passage, and 
the landlord 
banged the 
door and drove 
home the heavy 
bolts. 

“Then I went 
to Marnier’s 
room and 
knocked. I felt sure, but I thought I would 
make sure before going to my room. 

“No answer. 

“T knocked again loudly. 

“ Again no answer. 

“Then I turned the handle and entered. 

“The room was empty. I glanced round 
quickly. The small window was open. All 
the windows of the inn were barred, but, as 
I learned later, a bar in Marnier’s had been 
broken and was not yet replaced when we 
arrived at Beni-Kouidar. In consequence 
of this it was possible to squeeze through 
into the areade outside. This was what 
Marnier had done. My precise, gentlemanly, 
reserved, and methodical acquaintance had 
deliberately given me the slip by sneak- 


** And all the time he smiled.” 














ing out of a window like a schoolboy, 
and creeping round the edge of the inn to 
the fosse that lay in the shadow of the 
sand dunes. As I realized this I realized 
his danger. 

“ T ran to my room, fetched my revolver, 
slipped it into my pocket, and hurried to the 
front door. The landlord heard me trying 
to undo the bolts and came out protesting. 

“+ M’sieu cannot go out into the storm.’ 

“¢T must.’ 

“¢But M’sieu does not know what Beni- 
Kouidar is like when the sand is blown on 
the wind. It is enfer. Besides, it is not safe. 
In the darkness M’sieu may receivea mauvais 
coup.’ 

“+ Make haste, please, and open the door. 
Iam going to fetch my friend.’ 

“He pulled the bolts, grumb- 
ling and swearing, and I went 
outinto enfer. For he was right. 
A sandstorm at night in Beni- 
Kouidar is hell. 

“Luckily Safti joined me 
mysteriously from the deuce 
knows where, and we stag- 
gered to the 
dancing house 
somehow, and 
struggled in, 
blinded, our 
faces scored, 
our clothes 
heavy with 
sand, our poek- 
ets, our very 
boots weighed 
down with it. 

“The tom- 
toms were roar- 
ing, the pipe was yelling, blown by the 
frantic demon with his hood full of latchkeys, 
the impassible, bearded faces were watching 
the painted women who, in their red gar- 
ments and their golden crowns, promenaded 
down the earthen floor, between the divans, 
fluttering their dyed fingers, smiling gro- 
tesquely like idols, bending forward their 
greasy foreheads to receive the tribute of 
their admirers. 

“T ran my eyes swiftly over the mob. 
Marnier was not in it. I pushed my way 
toward the doorway on the left which gave 
on to the court of the dancers. 

Safti caught hold of my arm. 

“<Tt is not safe to go in there on such a 
night, Sidi. There are no lamps. It is black 
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as a tomb. 


And no one ean = 
tell who may be there. Nom- 
ads, perhaps, men of evil 


from the South. Many mur- 
ders have been done in the 
court on black nights, and no 
one can say who has done 
them. For all the time men 
go in and out to the rooms 
of the dancers.’ 

“* Nevertheless, 
must 

+ T stopped speaking, for at 
this moment Batouch, the 
brother of the Caid of Beni- 
Kouidar, came slowly in 
through the doorway from the 
blackness of the sand-swept 
court. 
smile on his handsome face, 
and hey was his 
black beard gently with one 
delicate hand. He saw me, 
smiled more till I caught the 
gleam of his white teeth, 
passed on into the dancing 
house, sat down on a divan, and ealled for 
coffee. I could not take my eyes from him. 
Every movement he made fascinated me. 
He drew from his pale blue robe a silver 
box, opened it, lifted out a pinch of tobacco 
and began carefully to roll a cigarette. And 
all the time he smiled. 
“A glacial cold crept over my body. 


Safti, I 





There was a strange 


caressing 


As 
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The piper blew frantically into 
his instrument.” 





he lit his cigarette I caught 
hold of Safti and hurried 
through the doorway into the 


blackness of the whirling 
sand,” 
* * * * * 


Here I stopped. 

“Well?” said young Eng- 
land. “ Well?” 

The doctor did not speak. 

“ Well,” Lanswered. “Algia 
danced that night. Whileshe 
was dancing we found a dead 
body in the court. It was 


Marnier’s. A knife had been 
thrust into him from. be- 
hind!” 


“ Ah!” said the doctor. 

“ But —” exclaimed young 
England. “It wasthat fellow ? 
It was Batouch ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Nobody ever found out 
who did it.” 

“ Well, but of course-— ” 

He checked himself, and an 
expression of admiration dawned slowly over 
his healthy, handsome face. 

“I say,” he said. “To be able to roll 
a cigarette directly afterward! What in- 
fernal cheek!” 

“ Desert air!” I replied. 
—desert air!” 

The doctor nodded. 





“My dear chap 











HOW THEY USED TO «BEE” 


By JACOB CHAMBERLAIN FOOTE 


EES are swarmin’; can’t you hear ’em 
Buzzin’ in the air? 
Look out yonder, don’t you see ’em 
Flyin’ everywhere ? 
Now take care, er T suppose 
Some o’ them ’Il find yer nose. 





Run ‘n get some water, some one, 
So’s to make ’em stay 
If they get to actin’ cute ’n 
Try to fly away 
Fore they cluster. Sakes alive! 
Has some one gone to get @ hive? 


Bring a dipper, John, ’n hustle; 
Get a sheet quick, Mary; 

I want to try ’n make ’em cluster 
In the ol’ red-cherry 

On the bank.—Ouch! O my! 

That ‘un took me on the eye. 


Run ‘n get the dishpan, Bert, ’n . 
um with all yer might; 
Drur th all ight 
Looks as if they’re goin’ to leave us 
Just to show their spite. 
Did you get stung right through yer bonnet? 
Get some onion ’n put on it. 


There! They ’re lightin’ on a branch, but 
Gracious Jim-mon-nee! 

Bet they could n’t find a place that’s 
Higher in the tree. 

Well, we ’ll have to get the ladder,— 

But what could make a fellow madder! 


Now keep back, you others watchin’ ; 
Get the saw, Bert, ready, 
’N two of you get hold the ladder 
’N try to keep it steady.— 
Blame take that fellow buzzin’ roun’; 
But hand the saw, I ‘ll cut ’°em down. 


* * + * 7 


Handlin’ bees is lots o’ trouble,— 
Pesky little flies ; 
*Speshly when a dozen of ’em 
- Tangle in yer eyes. 
F. °N if *t wa’n’t fer eatin’ of the honey 
I ’d let ’em alone,—you bet yer money! 
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AS VIEWED BY AN ANGLER’S 


WIFE 


By JUSTINA JOHNSON 





N CONSIDERING the quarter of a cen- 
I tury and more during which I have 

pursued the career of an angler’s wife, 
with varied success, I am prepared to main- 
tain that said career has in it elements of 
excitement and variety wholly lacking in 
many women’s lives. 

I hope no follower of the gentle art of 
angling will judge me hastily or unkindly 
when IT say that, in looking back over this 
period, I seem to have spent most of the time 
in listening to fishing stories, in arranging 
lunches for fishing excursions, and in getting 
up in the middle of the night to speed these 
excursions upon their way. I have done this 
cheerfully and gladly, and the esteem, appre- 
ciation, and comradeship which it has 
brought me from my own fisherman and 
from his friends has more than repaid all 
the inconvenience. 

If I should be giving advice to a maiden 
contemplating matrimony with a man who 
goes a-fishing, I would say to her that if to 
a cheerful disposition she adds a good healthy 
sense of humor, she will be able to bear the 
ills that befall her. 

The fishing stories she will find a perpet- 
ual delight, and will soon learn to weleome 
a new set only less keenly than will her 
fisherman himself. She will perchance have 
doubts of some statements she will hear, but 
she will give the story teller credit with not 
meaning to be untruthful. For instance, 





she will hear repeatedly that it does not 
matter toa fisherman whether he catches fish 
or not. To disprove this she will recall that 
the stories she hears most frequently and 
that are most pleasing to the angler’s tongue 
are of the big trout, the big days, the 
basketfuls he has brought home with pride ; 
she will also call to mind the shy delight 
with which he sometimes consents to be 
photographed with any unusual trophy of 
his skill. Still it will gradually come to her 
that it really is not alone to catch fish that 
her fisherman goes a-fishing. 

As to lunches—let her never deceive her- 
self by thinking that the really important 
part of these is either the quantity or the 
quality of the food itself. In time she will 
decide that the real mission of the lunch is 
to serve as a scapegoat. She will find that 
there will never a misfortune overtake a 
fishing party, from a sudden flood in the 
creek, to a break down in the wagon; from 
an unexpected cold wave that freezes icicles 
on the ends of the rods, to a failure in the 
bait crop; from very bad roads to an in- 
opportune illness at home, that will not be 
unblushingly ascribed to the lunch. I myself 
know of an attack of pneumonia, following 
a long cold ride in wet clothes, that has 
been for twenty years laid at the door of an, 
indigestible dainty in the day’s lunch. 

Then, if she will preside in person at the 
early breakfasts, she will find herself re- 
garded as only a little lower than the angels. 
Her buckwheat cakes will be lauded to the 
skies; her coffee will be pronounced nectar ; 
in short, she will be so covered with grati- 
tude that it will make her ashamed. Finally, 
when the bustle is over, the wagon loaded, 
the last good-by, promise, and warning 
shouted, she will stand out under the stars, 
watching the disappearing vehicle loaded 
with blissful men, and she will say to her- 
self,‘‘ Is it not wonderful ! ” 

When she comes to consider what it is 
that thus drives men to go a-fishing, she 
will find herself grappling with.a com- 
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plicated problem. If she ransack the author- 
ities she will get little help. Isaak Walton 
will tell her that fishermen are “ quiet men, 
followers of peace, contented ; simply wise” ; 
that they are “companions that fill the 
company with wit and mirth.” Van Dyke 
will tell her they are men “ who relapse into 
their mania every year.” Other writers extol 
the art, but say little descriptive of the 
artist. Perhaps their point of view is too 
close. A perspective is necessary for the 
proper observation of a landscape, why not 
of a fisherman. 

She will indeed change her mind num- 
berless times as to what causes the angler’s 
devotion to his art. Sometimes she will 
ascribe it to his skill with the rod and line ; 
to his capacity to bear fatigue, to wade, 
tobuildafire. She will wonder if his uncanny 
insight into the ways and habits of the finny 
tribe does not add to it; whether it comes 
from his impatience of restraint, or from 
his wild blood. 

She will find that he thinks of it by day 
and dreams of it by night; that it consoles 
him in every grief and disappointment, and 
makes privation and self-denial easy. That 
he loves the woods, the water, the green 
trees, the flowing brooks, the open sky, with 
a love so intense that it will not be denied. 
That he longs and pines for the deep soli- 
tudes and that few difficulties are so great 
that they can keep him from the blessed spot 
he loves. 

As the years go by she will be more and 
more willing to admit that her fisherman 
has to fish, that he can’t help it! While she 
will agree with the venerable Isaak that he 
has some of the most desirable and charm- 
ing of qualities, she will know well that he 
also has some that properly qualify him for 
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the poorhouse or the insane asylum ; that 
he is blood kin to the tramp, the vagabond, 
the Indian, the gypsy, yet is withal the most 
attractive and genial of comrades. 

Now, in our part of Pennsylvania, we think 
that fishing, like some better and worse 
things, “runs in families.” 1 myself eall to 
mind several such cases. In one elan that 
I know, the old father is recognized as “the 
best angler on the creek.” The eldest son 
is said to be “mighty good at fishing, but 
not a patch on the old man.” The younger 
sons love it increasingly as the years go by, 
and even the grandsons are beginning to 
tell fishing yarns, to ask for Junches, and to 
suggest unseemly hours for starting in quite 
the appropriate style. This family lives 
near the mouth of one of our big mountain 
creeks, up and down whose banks their fore- 
bears have tramped for long years. Every 
part of its waters, every pool and shallow, 
every eddy and riffle is as well known to 
them as their own door yards. Their tradi- 
tions reach back to the days when it was 
all a wilderness, and the Indian trod its 
paths. 

Nothing happens on this stream through- 
out the year that is not of interest to them. 
The condition of the water, the roads, the 
bridges, the thickness of the ice, the height 
of the floods, whether the logs will get in 
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promptly, and all 
similar questions 
are discussed all 
the winter long. 
Months ahead of 
the season they be- 
gin totake account 
of stock and to 
overhaul their 
fishing outfits 
with loving hands. 
Nothing on earth 
equals for them 
the delight of plan- 
ning and starting 
on a trip, and the 
opening of the sea- 
son finds them in- 
variably on the 
spot. 

Considering this, 
the question that bothers me is: What 
do these fishing families do with their 
daughters? How does it happen that the 
mantle never falls on the women of the 
house. Investigators claim that the daughter 
is more likely to inherit the father’s qualities 
than is the son. We all know that with 
other taints and tendencies—tendencies that 
cause, alas, suffering, shame. disease, dis- 
grace, death—nature is not so lenient. 
Women come in for their full share of the 
visitation for the sins of their fathers, and 
there are no physical traits or peculiarities 
that may not descend in the same way. It 
seems to me a trifle hard that when it 
comes to the one inheritance that yields 
such absolute enjoyment, they should be 
so mercilessly eut out of its pleasures. 

I do not 
believe they 
are cut out, 
except by 
artificial 
reasons. I 
believe the 
daughter is 
born with 
the same de- 
votion to the 
stream, the 
woods, the 
open air, the 
blue sky, the 
same _intol- 
erance of re- 
straint, the 
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same periodical 
longing to beaway. 
with the same skil- 
ful hands and un- 
canny brain that 
her father had be- 
fore her, and that 
her brothers are 
encouraged to in- 
dulge. Custom, 
however, has put 
a broom in her 
hands, a needle in 
her fingers, long 
skirts that bind 
her liberty, and the 
ery of duty and 
decorum in her 
ears. And Iwould 
be the last to hint 
that these fisher- 
men with God-given privileges above their 
fellows should be hampered in their chosen 
pursuit bya lot of women trailing afterthem. 

I heartily envy a fisherman, for I know 
of no one who gets such real enjoyment 
out of life. Since I cannot share this 
delight, being debarred both by nature and 
by custom, it is something to come so near 
it as I do. 

So, after all these years, I cheerfully say 
that the lot of a fisherman’s wife is not 
wholly a bad one. In spite of the stories, 
the lunches, the early risings; in spite of 
the anxiety; in spite of the fact that most 
of the literature in the house is unreadable; 
that all dates sink into insignificance before 
the one that opens the fishing season, and 
that a fishing trip takes precedence over 
all earthly 
events; in 
spite, I say, 
of all these 
things, I 
would © still 
advise any 
maiden con- 
templating 
matrimony 
not to be 
persuaded 
toturn away 
the man of 
her choice 
beeause he 
goes a- 
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THE USEFULNESS OF THE AMERICA’S 
CUP RACES 


By JOHN 


ing of wind-driven pleasure ships 
through the rivalry engendered by 
the America’s Cup. 

Consider the material of which the racers 
are built. The Livonia was the first chal- 
lenger built especially for a Cup racer. She 
was a wooden schooner. Like the schooners 
Columbia and Sappho that met her, she 
had wooden frames, wooden plankings, and 
wooden spars. Save for minor features in 
her model and outfit she was not materially 
different from a small merchantman. In 
fact many a yacht built thirty years ago has 
been used in trade since with excellent 
results, 

Though fine ships in their day, how clumsy 
and rude would their frames appear if ex- 
posed to view to-day! Remember how the 
logs were sawed and the planks patched 
together to get the required curve and length 
of frame! How the timbers were scarfed to 
get the length of the keel! How the planks 
were steamed and then “screamed” into 
place! Why, to land such a hull on a nar- 
row sand bar was to wreck it inevitably. 

Now, a frame is an angle of nickel steel 
21x2 on its sides. It is rolled to the full 
length required, and then bent to the proper 
curve. Tothe frames are riveted web plates 
an eighth of an inch thick, and the edges of 
the webs are strengthened by bulb angles. 
In Reliance there are webs twenty-one 
inches deep. 

Over the frames are placed plates of 
bronze only 6-40 thick—between an eighth 
and a seventh of an inch. On the top sides 
are steel plates a tenth of an inch thick. 
Even the frame work that supports the 
huge mast is built up of steel webs an eighth 
of an inch thick—a cellular structure of in- 
finite strength that takes the place of solid 
logs of wood two feet square in the old 
style racing schooner. 

Then there are the masts. Great pine 
trees were felled and trimmed for the masts 
of the old ships, but now a thin steel tube, 
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strengthened with steel angles placed within, 
is used. More than twice as much canvas is 
spread by the steel tube, but the strength is 
ample, in spite of the dismastings that have 
occurred. Forin each dismasting it wasa stay 
of some kind that was carried away first. 

In short, as a product of mechanical skill 
the moderr racers are marvels. In an en- 
gineer’s point of view, the progress from the 
wooden Livonia to the steel Shamrock ITI. 
is very much greater than the progress 
made from the savage dug-out to the yacht 
Livonia. 

Note also the difference in the canvas. 
The Genesta and Galatea came here with the 
mainsail secured to the boom at tack and 
clew only. The canvas was loose woven and 
the sails bagged like a purse net. The sails 
of Puritan and Mayflower were somewhat 
better, but how they would hang if placed 
beside the creations of Ratsey on Shamrock 
III. one may more easily imagine than 
describe. 

More important still are the improvements 
made in the model of the hull. Arbitrary 
rules of measurements have handicapped the 
designers during all these years in their 
search for the swiftest models. If we could 
have races between yachts spreading exactly 
the same breadth of canvas above hulls of 
the same water-line length, we should then 
learn what shape of hull would pass through 
and over the water most swiftly. But in 
spite of rules we have learned something. 

As late as the year of Volunteer and 
Thistle, we had racers with vertical stems 
and moderate overhangs at the stern. We 
have learned since then that long overhangs 
at each end add to the initial stability. If 
the lamented Commodore Garrison had sailed 
in a yacht having long overhangs, he would 
not have lost his life as he did. The over- 
hangs lengthen the water-line, as the yacht 
heels, and so hold her up to her course. Be- 
cause of long overhangs the crews have more 
deck space for working, and the sheets lead 
at better angles, 
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Better yet, the overhang is dispelling the 
old illusion that the bow of a ship must be 
built in the form of a vertical wedge in order 
to part the water. The seow-shaped bow 
slides over the water more swiftly than the 
wedge-shaped bow splits through it. 

Last of allis theproportion of the length 
to breadth and depth. We have found be- 
yond question that a model that is three 
times as wide as it is deep, is swifter than a 
model that is deeper in proportion to her 
beam. The British, with«their liking for 
“ wholesome” models, have come to a beam 
as great as that. The “skimming dish” 
that was so much derided twenty years ago 
has been fully vindicated. 

We do not yet know definitely how much 
wider a yacht might be built with success, 
hut out of the international races off Sandy 
Hook have come other races of the same 
kind on the great lakes where still greater 
breadths of beam have been found ad- 
vantageous. Moreover, the smaller classes 
of yachts have shown tremendous speed for 
the scow model pure and simple. Who can 
say on authority that thirty feet is too great 
a beam for a ninety-foot sloop? 

Many yachtsmen as well as merchant sea- 
men have found fault with our swiftest 
wind-driven hulls by calling them “mere 
racing machines.” To these erities the 
search for the ideal is a waste of time and 
money. Unless the yacht can be turned 
into a coal carrier or a houseboat on ocea- 
sion, she is not worth building. 

But some enterprising souls have been 
found to believe that the search for knowl- 
edge for its own sake was worth while. 
They believe now that the search for the 
swiftest possible model, regardless of all 
utilitarian considerations, is worth all it costs. 
One may admit that the transatlantic steam- 
ers have not yet adopted overhangs, and 
that their proportion of depth to beam is 
greater even than that in Shamrock ITI. 
But in spite of these facts it may be worth 
while in a practical point of view to” know 
what is the shape of hull that. will give 
greatest speed. 

As to the methods of framing for strength 
with small weight, we have proof that the 
experiments made in building swift yachts 
has been of practical advantage, for the 
best yacht builders are, without exception, 
the best builders of all kinds of vessels that 
require strength with light weight. Further 
than that, if the overhang is not to be 
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adopted in the merchant service, the spoon- 
shaped bow ina modified form can now be 
seen in some cargo carriers, and there is 
hope for.still further improvement. 

But the greatest benefit the American 
people have derived from the International 
yacht races has come to them indirectly. 
From the salt sands of the sea coast to the 
sod-houses of the plains, and the log-cabins 
of the backwoods, everybody becomes in- 
terested in the fate of the America’s Cup. 
We read that when the first race for the 
Cup was held on this side of the ocean so 
many people went from New York city to see 
it that the downtown streets looked as they 
do on Sunday. And from that day to this 
the interest has grown stronger and has 
spread throughout the nation. Has it been 
of no advantage to the nation that was with- 
out war ships and without merchant ships 
that the yacht bearing the old flag should 
triumph from year to year? I have seen an 
Adirondack logger, who didn’t know a 
spinaker boom from a jib sheet, grow so 
enthusiastic over the triumph of the Amer- 
ican ship that he whooped till the welkin 
rang. 

A former commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club, by his interest in over-sea com- 
merce, has, in recent times, made the whole 
British nation tremble lest their shipping 
drop its moorings and float away to make 
port in the United States. Is it too much 
to suppose that the interest in the inter- 
national yacht races had some influence in 
that remarkable shipping deal? Or to seek 
further, is it too much to suppose that our 
oft-stirred pride in our fleet-winged yachts 
has been of use when the honor of the na- 
tion demanded a navy? Let the American 
patriots who have been forming an Amer- 
ican naval league consider the matter. 

In all this I have endeavored to look upon 
the international racers from a utilitarian 
point of view. But there is one other 
thing— 

The cleanest, most healthful sport in the 
world .is yachting. The record of inter- 
national races is unspotted. Owners and 
erews have met,and they meet, man fashion 
and clear-eyed. There was never a “ pulled” 
race, or a “sawed boat.” In building the 
American character, no form of sport has 
done anything like as much to produce 
clean and able men as that of yacht racing, 
and the races for the Cup have been-both 
hull and spars to American yachting. 
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THE FISHERMEN 


OF GLOUCESTER 


By VICTOR J. SLOCUM 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


HERE are two Gloucesters. One is the 
Gloucester that has forgotten the 
rigor of its traditions, when hardy 

men from England made fishing voyages to 
the coast of Maine, and eruised as far South 
as Cape Ann, in 1623, She is ashamed of 
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the smell of gurry, grown into a false estheti- 
cism, and generated into cheap polities like 
many another city. 

The other Gloucester is an honor to man- 
hood, and crowned by a galaxy of beautiful 
vessels, America’s famous fishing fleet. There 
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the Profits of the Catch. 
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From the Sea to a Barrel. 


are three or four hundred sail in this fleet. 
The most modern of them are modeled sume- 
what after the type of the Burgess idea 
when yachts were yet healthy. In fact, 
Edward Burgess designed several * fisher- 
men” besides defending the America Cup 
three times, and it was quickly discovered 
that the innovation brought in fares ahead 
of the old-timers. The vessels are superior 
to yachts as real ships, and in point of 
beauty are above comparison. 

Many yachtsmen with real sailor blood in 
their veins have felt proud to beat one of 
these flyers under a cloud of canvas, and 
one was even known to build a vessel just 
to hold his own in general sailing qualities 
when he met a certain fisherman off shore. 

See a fleet in the open harbor ready for 
The topmasts that float so much 
coquettish muslin to the amorous summer 
air are stowed ashore, and their absence 
gives the vessel a Jong, rakish look. These 
vessels are “* bankers” and sail for eod and 
halibut, to be found where icebergs tell 
them to go no farther north, and where the 
ice floe may catch them on the coasts of 
Labrador or Newfoundland. The sharp, high 
bow is not yet covered by ice, as it soon 
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will be while the ship is riding at anchor on 
the fishing grounds, to her immense manilla 
cable, now coiled down abaft the windlass. 
They wait for their crew. Some dark forms 
are seen crossing to her in a boat, and, 
although the wind is strong enough to blow 
down fish-houses, they peak up the white 
sail without thinking of a reef, set the head 
sails, and stand out with lee rails awash, out 
by Norman’s Woe and around the whistling 
buoy that makes its faithful moan off East- 
ern Point. The seagulls scream a warning 
that speak of frozen rigging, and of the 
stark corpse adrift in the dory. But what 
care they for warnings! There are mouths 
ashore to feed, and bread must be gotten 
out of the sea. 
© * * * * 

All the fishing is done in dories, flat 
bottomed boats, peculiar to Gloucester, 
about eighteen to twenty feet long. A good- 
sized schooner carries ten or twelve dories. 
lashed down to the deck in two nests, piled 
upon each other like saucers. 

When the fishing grounds are reached 
and the weather is suitable, the crew are 
told off in pairs to man the dories and lay 
out the trawls. This is the French way of 
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fishing, and before its general introduction 
each man would go on his own hook and 
fish over the side, account being taken of 
the exact number of fish caught by each. 
Now, the fare is lumped together and shares 
are taken from the general stock. A trawl 
is a long warp fastened at either end to the 
ground and to it, at short intervals, are 
attached cod lines about a fathom long, each 
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ganged with a hook. The dory starts out at 
one end of the warp that runs over a roller 
at the bow, and the men simply haul ahead, 
pick off the fish, and rebait the hooks as 
they go along. When the end of the line is 
reached they haul back agair, and repeat 
the process until the dory is full to the gun- 
wales. No danger arises from filling a dory 
this way, for the mucus that envelopes 
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Long Lines of Fish Drying. 
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On Shore—Between Cruises. 


the fish causes them to form a_jelly-like 
mass, and the sea rolls right over them with- 
out interfering with the stability of the load, 
so the fishermen sit in the center of their 
‘atch and load until they are practically in a 
decked boat. Perhaps this is the reason why 
they don’t eat much fish at the table. They 
go a whole cruise without so much as seeing 
one on the bill of fare: and yet people 
ashore who cannot get fresh fish even for 
money, will envy them. 

Men working together are called dory 
mates, and peril the attachment 
common toall men who face danger together, 
whether on land or sea. In the little boats 
they see some of the greatest perils of their 
valling. They are seldom capsized; but a 
sudden fog bank sometimes shuts off the 
schooner. 


breeds 


Then there is a long, hopeless 
drift about, until by mere chance some 
other vessel picks them up and_ brings 
them into port. Sometimes men have been 
on the wharf to see their own schooner come 
in with flag at half mast for them. Thus they 
would literally attend their own funeral. 
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Sometimes a voyage of de- 
spair brings them to some 
rocky coast, and their little 
world is startled by a tale of 
exposure; again they may be 
picked up when it is teo late 
and the sea tragedy is com- 
plete; but most often they 
are never heard of again. <A 
greater percentage of men 
are lost in this calling than 
in any other, not excepting 
the profession of arms: so 
there is truth in the saying 
that the history of Gloucester 
fisheries is written in tears. 

Next to fog fishermen fear 
the liner. It is bad enough 
when the weather is clear, 
but when it is so thick that 
the end of the bowsprit is 
out of sight, the lone lookout 
keeps an anxious ear open 
for the throbbing machinery, 
and the rush of water hurled 
from a thirty thousand horse- 
power machine on its flying 
mission. According to inter- 
national law, ships must slow 
down to moderate speed in 
afog, but fishermen know too 
well how this is evaded, for 
they can tell a twenty-knot from a ten-knot 
gait in spite of all the log-book red tape. 
But they sleep soundly in their bunks and, 
if the steel cutwater sends them to an icy 
death, no one is the wiser except the officer 
on the bridge and a few others who know 
how to keep their mouths shut. The sea is 
cruel when one has n’t the upper hand. 

The men who sail out of Gloucester are 
sure that a third of their lost vessels go 
in this way. 

In early times, on the shores of Europe 
from France to Italy, people went down on 
the quay to chant a vesper for their toilers 
on the This custom was, no doubt, 
brought over by the early fishermen who 
first found cod near the shores of New- 
foundland; so now we find the tradition ex- 
emplified in Gloucester when once a year 
little orphans seatter flowers on the sea for 
the unburied dead. 

When men leave their port to go to sea 
there is no demonstration on the part of 
mothers, sisters, or wives. That is all done in 
the little home and is not to be seen. These 
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Straight to Market. 
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homes are never squalid, though their tastes 
may be a little crude. In many homes you 
will see an upright piano of the very latest 
garnish, but never a token of the dangerous 
calling, no models of fishing craft or festoons 
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of netting, and seldom any painting of them 
on the walls, but rather a characterless 
chromo of no particular subject. 

It is strange to see so little mark of char- 
acter amid the surroundings of men who have 
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“While the vessel is being fitted up again.” 


so much of the real thing. In the crooked 
streets along the water front, where the real 
Gloucester breathes, one meets these men, 
dressed in oilskins and sou'wester’, hands 
encased in huge white mittens (blue ones 
bring bad luck), wet with gurry. They may 
have just landed the fare, have the sea noises 
yet in their heads, and still a contempt for 
the solid soil, that the strong, clumsy gait 
denotes. It does one good to meet men so 
perfectly in touch with the elemental forces. 
They throw around them such an atmosphere 
of delightful freshness. Their eyes look 
straight to yours with the beautiful honesty 
they learn from being prime producers. 
They need none of the garnish of culture 
to make them men, and if the page of 
knowledge that is so rich with the spoils of 
time is seldom unrolled before them, the 


secrets of real life and nature are focused 
on them stronger than they know, and they 
reap an unconscious benefit from her teach- 
ings. It is one of the glories of the se: 
that she has always a page that is still un- 
read. The advancements of science and 
the encroachments of heroism make this 
page more of a mystery instead of less, for 
it is a seeret that grows the more by the 
very forces we use to unlock it. Men 
brought close to it by the prosaie demands 
of mere bread and butter are strangely loth 
to leave it, and many never can. They often 
swear by all the prongs of the Trident of 
Neptune, and by his Nereids to boot, never 
to face it again; but a few weeks of shore 
monotony tells them that their resolution 
was a mere sophistry. 

Fishermen often perform feats of heroism 





Laying Up Alongside the Wharf. 


and self-sacrifice without just compensation. 
One was known some time ago to render aid 
to a steamer on the Newfoundland coast 
and gave up a five-thousand dollar fare to 
do it. Another case called to my attention 
was the rescue of. the crew of a British 
The skipper told me that neither 
he nor his men got the customary allowance 
of gold awarded for these occasions: * But 
they sent me a letter!” “It was writ ona 
kind of paper that was thick as the fore 
staysail, big enough to make trouser seats 
for all hands, and there was a lion and a 
unicorn on it. Yes, sir, | kept it five years 
and then burnt it up. for it was a regular 
nuisance looking at it.” 

“Yes, sir; I was out in the gale of °62, off 
Prince Edward Island, and there was a 
slew of vessels lost then. It was my first 
year master. Twas twenty-twothen. Fifteen 
sail lost at one clip. hundred and 
twenty lives lost, and there were seventy 
widows and a hundred and forty orphans 
made in just that one blow. No, we don't 


steamer, 
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mind a flag at half mast any more than that 
it is part of the business: that one you see 


over there had the captain and one man 
washed overboard. Never saw them after 
she shipped a heavy sea. These craft they 
have nowadays never lift the lee rail, and 
they just smother her down into it when 
they have a fare, and don't think much of 
reefing either. 

“Til tell you how many of them are lost,” 
said he, drawing a diagram on a sail that 
was hauled over some fish casks. “They 
often sink each other when they drag their 
anchors. You see, on the grounds one 
vessel will anchor about here, and another 
about there, and another one there, and so 
on, about three cable lengths apart. Now, 
when it comes on to blow and kicks up a 
rip we all try to hold on as long as we ean, 
and if this one drags why she will drift into 
that one, and they will both sink, and some- 
times that happens to almost a whole fleet. 
The proper thing to do is to eut and set a 
jib and risk it; that is your only chance. 
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“Thad a close shave once,” he continued. 
“We started to drag on another fellow, and 
I got the ax out to cut, and there I was 
between those men and their lives, and the 
owner's interest, for a cable costs about 
four hundred dollars, and I hated to cut it. 
The sea was standing right on end, and we 
‘ame closer and closer, and I got the fore 
staystail on and hauled it over, and, by 
gracious, we dragged by without even 
touching him, and I saved the crew, the 
vessel, and the cable.” 

The most interesting vessels of the fleet 
in the winter are the halibut trawlers. As 
some halibut weigh three hundred pounds, 
it is regarded as quite a feat to get one of 
them over the side of the little dory without 
‘apsizing her. They are killed by a few 
good whacks with a club being 
hauled aboard, and I heard one amusing 
account of a halibut that “came to” after 
being hauled. The man got right down 
and held it flat in his arms in the bottom of 
the dory to prevent its leaping overboard, 
The arrival of one of these vessels at the 
wharf is the signal for a gathering of the 
people who know about fish, and who like 
to see the big fellows come swinging out of 
the hold by the tail. 
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The crew unload their own fare in about 
two hours—it took a month to get it—and 
then rig up in shore togs to look at the 
town and recreate for a week or ten days, 
while the vessel is being fitted up again. 
All of this work is done by the owners, who 
engage professional riggers and mechanics 
to put the craft in perfect shape and to 
bend the sails, so that all the crew have to 
do is to set sail, bait the trawls, and be off 
for the fishing banks. In the summer these 
halibuters make voyages to Iceland, where 
they find larger fish than on the home 
grounds. 

Gloucester has many nationalities, but 
they are all one type, honest, strong, manly 
fellows: untutored in the wiles of general 
civilization. Most of them are from the 
British Provinces. A large percentage are 
Seandinavians; there are many Portuguese 
from the Western Islands, Italians and 
Greeks; there is even a Japanese on record 
from this port. 

As a general thing fishermen are quite 
prosperous, and most of them have snug 
bank accounts as soon as they get over the 
little debt at the outfit store that started 
them out with proper clothes, oilskins, and 
sea boots. 





One of the Fleet. 








































FTER the voeal musie of the birds, 
which has charmed our ears all the 
spring, comes the instrumental music 

of the grasshoppers, locusts, and the katy- 
dids, cicadas, and crickets. Now comes the 
season of our insect instrumentalists, and 
right merrily do they take up their part in 
nature’s orchestration. What a vibrant, 
whirring chorus they make over the meadow 
and field throughout the long, hot, sultry 
days of August, and what a fitting accom- 
paniment it is to those same drowsy days, 
when the whole air seems surcharged with 
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laziness, and it is sufficient to 
lie in the shade of some friendly 
tree, and, watching the slow- 
sailing, drowsy clouds, listen to 
this continuous, dizzy. whistling 
hum of the myriads of insects. 

Thave ealled them instrumentalists, 
for there are no insects, to my knowl- 
edge, that make any sound with their 
mouths: they seem to be entirely de- 
void of voeal organs. These musicians 
are members of but three families of 
the great order Orthoptera: The short- 
horned grasshopper, or true locust, 
(Aeridiide), the long-horned  grass- 
hopper (Locustide), and the erieket 
(Gryllide), 

The »song.” in every instanee, is 
produced by the rubbing or beating 
of some portion of the body against 








some other portion, these portions being so 





modified as to produce the rasping sound. 
With the crickets the sound is made by rub- 
bing the upper pair of wings against the 
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lower pair, while some of the grasshoppers 
are even truer violinists, their forewings 
constituting the violin, against the edges of 
which they put their thigh, the bow, which 
is so veined and grooved as 
to resemble a small file, thus 
i producing in various species, 
various degrees and kinds of 
music. 

The members of this order 









are to be found in 


greater or less num- 
bers any and every- 
where; through the 


in the mead- 
ows and pasture lands: 
in tangled 
along the grassy river 
banks; in the swamps 
and marshes: in fact, 
from horizon to hori- 
zon the air resounds 
with the notes of the * singing wings.” 

The family Locustide, the long-horned 
grasshopper. numbers among its mem- 
bers some of the most pretentious musi- 
cians. This family comprises the green 


woods; 


copses; 


grasshoppers, those species with an- 








tenne much longer than their body. 
extremely hairlike and fragile, and hav- 
ing tarsi with four joints. The females 
are provided with long, curved oviposi- 








tors, composed of six pieces. The musi- 
eal apparatus of the males is situated at 
the base of the wing covers and consists 
of a curiously developed membrane. 
These are the aspiring soloists of the 
insect orchestra, and one need not search 
far before hearing one of their * songs.” 
Rising high and clear above the inter- 
mingled burr of the myriad smaller in- 
sects, we, who occasionally walk abroad 
through the August fields, can easily distin- 
guish a certain familiar strain, one which we 
have heard time and again without paying 
heed. Let us now, however, follow it up and 
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see from whence it emanates. There it is 
again—tzip—tzip —tzip—tzip—tzee-e-e-¢-e-e-e- 
e-e-e, apparently coming from some point but 
a rod or twoaway. As we approach that spot, 
however, the **song” seems to advance in 
front of us until we find we have covered a 
number of rods ere we can be certain that 
we are within a foot or two of the singer. 
Now, just as we think we have him, the 
“song” ceases entirely, and although we 
may look carefully we ean find no sign of 
its author. 

But wait a while, and soon he will himself 
show us his whereabouts. The wait is never 
long, for soon we will hear the familiar 
strain again, this time close by us: and now 
we can see the author of it. Astraddle of 
some grass stem, in color exactly matching 
his perch, it is no wonder our eye failed to 
recognize him sooner. 

He is about an inch in length with trans- 
parent wings, through which the outline of 
his bright green body ean easily be seen. 
His legs are long and exceedingly fragile, 
causing one to wonder 
what keeps them from 
breaking when alighting 
from one of his long 
and seemingly reckless 
jumps. 

This is the common 
meadow grasshopper 
(Orchelimum vulgare). 
Now draw as close to 
/ him as you can without 
causing him toleave,and watch 
for a repetition of the “ song.” 
At the base of his wings, di- 
rectly back of the thorax or 
collar, you will see a small 
glassy spot. This is his tam- 
bourine, and even as we are 
looking, he commences a per- 
formance. His wings vibrate 
with such rapidity as to appear 
indistinct, and by a few con- 
vulsive movements he so beats or 
scratches upon this glass-like spot as to 
produce the rasping strain already de- 
seribed, and which we may hear with 
endless repetition throughout the fields 
and meadows during the late summer 
and autumn. It is the most omni- 
present voice of the whole winged 
chorus. 

Another singer of the meadows whose 
voice cannot be missed among the in- 












numerable other sounds, for its a 
harsh, grating, file-like tone in- 
trudes it- \ f 


self upon 
our ears 
with such 
persist- 
ency as 
to pre- 
cludeany 
possibil - 
ity of its 
being over- 
looked, is the 
cone-headed 
grasshopper 
(Conocephalus en- 
siger). His song is a poor 
imitation of the first three 
notes of the meadow grass- 
hopper, monotonous in the 
extreme and a_ continual 
offense to the ear. * Zip- 







Zip-zip-zip-cip-zip-zip,”” in a 
continuous rasping string of 
sound, always with an im- 
plied promise of something 
better, but never reaching beyond the 
prelude. The author of it is a comical 
looking fellow, and might with pro- 
priety be called the clown of the minstrel 
troupe of grasshoppers, for his antics 
are extremely laughable and grotesque. 
Long and attenuated, with pointed head 
and narrow wings nearly twice the length 
of his body, and in color a shade of green 
that so nearly matches the grass among 
which he is at home, it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish him from his surroundings 
when he is at rest. 

He is, properly speaking, a night singer, 
and seldom favors us to any extent during 
the day. If you are lucky enough, however, 
to chance upon him while he is in the act of 
singing, you will witness an exhibition that 
for pure ludicrousness outdoes anything in 
the insect world. 

Another member of the long-horn fam- 
ily, with whose “song,” at least, we are all 
of us familiar, and from which he has taken 
his name, is the katydid. These little crea- 
tures are day as well as night singers, but 
it is the night song which we know the 
best, and with good reason, for during the 
latter part of August and throughout Septem- 
ber the night is made resonant by the sound 
of their garrulous, quarrelsome voices. 
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The katydids make 
their music in much 
the same manner as 
does the meadow grass- 
hopper. They more 
often give two notes 
than three, saying sim- 
ply “katy” or “she did.” 
~These two notes.” 
says Seudder, “are of 
equal (and extraordi- 
nary) emphasis, the lat- 
ter about one quarter 
longer than the former; 
or, if three notes are 
given, the first and 
second are alike, and a 
little shorter than the 
last. The notes are re- 
peated at the rate of 
two hundred per min- 
ute, and, while the in- 
terval between two 
series of notes varies 
to a certain degree. it 
is seldom greater than 
two and one third sec- 
onds, or less than a 
second and a quarter.” 
When we take this into 
consideration, together 
with their size and the 
volume and carrying 
power of their notes, 
we can realize what 
an enormous strength 
these little insects must possess in order to 
enable them to produce their *song” so 
continuously and for such a length of time 
without becoming completely exhausted. 

The katydids, during the evening and 
night, are almost entirely arboreal, and it 
is seldom that we hear one singing near the 
ground. Moreover, they seem to prefer a 
considerable height and are usually heard 
well up in the trees. During the day, how- 
ever, they condescend to mix with their 
more lowly brethren, and can there be 
found in considerable numbers among the 
long grasses of the meadows, where they 
sing their day songs. 

There is another voice which comes with 
the late summer and autumn evenings, a 
voice closely associated with the strident 
note of the katydid, and with the soft. pul- 
sating stillness of a September night. 
* Ter-reek, ter-reek, ter-reek, ter-reek, ter-reek.” 








We hear it on every side, coming from the 
mysterious darkness of the shrubbery, and 
are wont to ascribe it to the common black 
cricket, but erroneously, for the cricket is 
terrestrial in his habits, sitting upon some 
stone, or at the most climbing to no greater 
height than that afforded by some grass 
stem, and there delivering his serenade, 
while the notes of which I speak always are 
to be heard coming from the dense foliage of 
the shrubbery or lower branches of the 
trees. It is, too,a more delicate and refined 
“song” than is that of the cricket, and one 
that is more pleasing to the ear. It is 
seldom heard as an absolute solo, but in a 
continuous, united chorus that forms an 
underlying cadence to the other sounds of 
the night. Moreover, it possesses a pulsat- 
ing, rhythmical beat, that is peculiar to this 
“song” alone, and which forms as much 
a component part of a September night as. 
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do the voices of the katydids. Hawthorne ‘A close relative of this little sprite, 
speaks of it as an “audible stillness,” and and one often confounded with him, 
| says that “if moonlight could be heard it — is the broad-winged climbing cricket 


would sound like that.” Thoreau called it — ((¢canthus sapitennis), This, however, 


1 “slumbrous breathing.” and, in fact, there — is more essen- 


is some quality about the monotonous per- — tially a day 
sistence of the “song” which pervades our — singer than is 
entire being. We do not seem to be per- — the latter, and 


feetly aware of the presence of any sound, is, moreover, 
but when it suddenly ceases it leaves a amore robust 
complete blank, and we immediately feel individual, 
| the absence of something and wonder what — albeit of a very delicate and fragile 
has happened. The player is as delicate appearance. Gibson speaks of him 


and ethereal as is his note. as “the daintiest animated timbrel 

Less than an ineh in length, with a pale whieh the meadow orchestra can 

green body, white diaphanous wings and — show”: and, indeed, does this de- 
legs long and extremely fragile, the snowy — scription aptly apply to him. He 


tree cricket ((2eanthus niveus), for this is is not often to be seen in the act 
the name of our little singer, appears almost — of producing his love-song (for the 
too frail a thing for this earth, for it would = musie of all the insects is love- 
seem as though a breath would blow him — songs), for he is extremely diffident 
away anda wind completely destroy him, and does not care to perform be- 
and yet he survives them all, and his cheer- fore an audience. But if you are 
ful little song” may be heard late in the lucky enough to catch a glimpse of 


| fall when nearly all other insect voices are him while he is thus performing, 
stilled. you cannot help but admire his 


are held aloft, perpendicularly, 
forming a miniature double lyre, 
and are vibrated with such rapid- 
itv as to cause the eve to see but 
their blurred, indistinct outline. 

Thus a high pitched, thrilling 
“song” is produced which often is pro- 
longed for as much as ten or fifteen min- 
utes without a pause. 

These are but two of the large family of 
erickets (Grylide), which take their name 
from the French popular name * cricri,” de- 
rived from the sound which is produced by 
the house cricket. 

The family can be separated into three 
distinct types: The true crickets, of which 
the field cricket is the commonest and most 
typical form; the mole crickets, curious 
creatures, Which spend nearly their entire 
life in subterranean burrows. They are 


S, veauty and grace. His two wings 








usually entirely wingless, or with rudimen- 
tary wings, and their front legs are modified 
into mere digging appliances with which 
they exeavate their burrows. These some- 
what resemble the forelegs of the mole, and 
from this and their subterranean habits 
they derive their name. The third type, the 
tree crickets, is the group to which belong 
the two little fellows I have described. 

The house cricket, the “cricket on the 
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hearth “ of song and story (Gryllus domesticus) 
is a native of Europe, and inhabits this 
country only in Canada to any extent. The 
common field cricket (Gryllus neglectus), how- 
ever, often finds his way onto our hearths, 
supposedly bringing good luck to the house 
which he enters, but carrying it away with 
him should he be driven out. This is but 
just, for if the donor be not weleome, then 
should his gifts not be accepted. His “song” 
is a familiar one to us all, and neither it nor 
its author needs description. 

The true locusts, or short-horned grass- 
hoppers (.leridiide), are less musical than are 
their long-horned cousins, but they make 
up collectively for what they lack individ- 
ually; for, while the sound made by asingle 
locust is often lost amid the other sounds 
of nature, when thousands of them are 
together. as is often the case, all adding 
their mite to the general turmoil, the re- 
sult is deafening. Such a swarm has been 





likened to the “roar of 
a wild ocean,” and not 
without good reason. In 
our own fields they are 
like the piano accom- 
paniment to the solos of 
their more gifted rela- 
tives, making an under- 
lying, sustained hun, 
indispensable to the 
summer orchestra. 

The members of this 
family are common all 
over the world with the 
exception of the Far 
North, and it comprises 
some of the most de- 

_ structive of our grass- 
hoppers. In some coun- 
tries, especially Russia, 
portions of southern 
Europe, and India, they 
have on numerous ocea- 
sions settled upon the 
country in such enor- 
mous swarms as to de- 
stroy all vegetation, and 
died in sueh numbers as 
to cause a_ sickening, 
deadly stench to arise 
from their putrefying 
bodies. 

In the United States 
the most injurious spe- 
cies is the western grass- 

hopper (Melanopus spretus). These insects 
throughout the States of Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Missouri, during the years 
1874-76, damaged the crops to an extent of 
more than $200,000.000. We have a close 
relative of this insect in the East, the com- 
mon red-legged locust (Melanopus femur- 
rubrum): but fortunately he is not nearly so 
destructive. 

The members of this family are the true 
violinists, making their music by pressing 
the hind leg into a groove beneath the thigh 
and raising and lowering it. This action 
causes it to rub against the edge of the wing 
cover, which produces the sound. 

This “song,” although more or less rasp- 
ing and strident, is one of those sounds of 
nature which we have learned to hear with- 
out noticing through constant association. 
It is a thoroughly component part of an 
August day, so interwoven with the dull, 
quivering, heated air that, should it cease, 
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we would instantly miss it, although we 
would be at a loss to tell what was wrong. 
The short-horns have very short antenne, 
seldom longer than a quarter to half an 
inch. The hind legs are stout and very much 
thickened at the thigh. By these two points 
of difference they can always be very 


readily distinguished from their relatives the 
long-horns. 

They nearly all make whirring sounds 
when in flight, and this sound appears to be 
under control of the insect. 

To this family belongs the little coral- 
wing, the earliest of the grasshopper min- 





strels to tune up his instrument. He is a 
familiar object to those who stray through 
the fields in May, and even as early as the 
latter part of April he may be seen. He 
rises unexpectedly at our feet and darts like 
a rosy streak over the tops of the grasses 
for a short distance, only to disappear as 


suddenly as he appeared, or he may rise 
perpendicularly to a height of two or threo 
feet and there hang almost motionless as 
though suspended by an invisible thread, 
his wings moving so rapidly as to seem 
nothing more than mere gleams of light. 
In this attitude he will remain for several 
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minutes, giving forth a dry, clicking rattle 
that is audible for some distance, before 
losing himself again in the grasses. 

A close relative of this little fellow, a 
much larger insect, is the Carolina locust 
Dissosteira carolina). With his bright yellow 
wings he makes a conspicuous object dur- 
ing late July and August, at which time he 
is very abundant. Rising suddenly from 
the ground at one’s feet, he flits over the 
grass or along the roadside (for this latter 
place is a favorite resort of his) only to be 
lost to view again immediately he alights, 
even though it be on an absolutely bare 
place. His dirty-brown wing covers so 
closely match in color the dusty weeds and 
the ground that when they are closed he 
becomes practically invisible, until, with a 
sudden jump, he leaps into active life from 
the very spot at which you are looking. 
He is noiseless in his flight, but does a 
little inconspicuous fiddling at times while 
resting on some grass stem. 

The Orthoptera are not so complete in 
their metamorphoses as are the Lepidoptera 
or Coleoptera. The young, when hatched 
from the egg, resemble the adult insect in 
all but the lack of wings. These are ac- 
quired through a suecession of molts which 
finally leave the insect possessed of a double 
pair. The forward or outer pair are tough 
and horny, useful only as a protection for 
the body and for the more delicate under 
pair which are used in flying. These are 


thin and fragile, often showy, and have 
radiating veins so that when the insect is 
in repose they close up like a fan, and are 
almost completely covered and protected by 
the horny forewings. 

But by far the superior of the insect 
musicians, although not in the same group 
as are those of whom I have been writing, 
he from whose voice there is no escape, ex- 
cept at night, as he is omni-present during 
the late summer and fall, is the cicada, com- 
monly ealled locust. His voice is surely a 
part of the sultry heat of summer, for the 
more humid the atmosphere, the greater 
and more enervating the sun’s rays, the 
more is he in evidence; and when the heat 
is so intense as to make the mere act of 
moving an extreme exertion, then the cicada 
seems fairly to revel in life, and his “ voice” 
vibrates through the glowing atmosphere 
with a throbbing intensity that speaks of 
fierce joy in the mere act of living. 

There are other summer singers besides 
the insects, and every evening we can hear 
a chorus, increasing as the season advances, 
of clearer, shriller notes than those made 
by our little violinists. These are the notes 
of the true vocalists: the frogs, toads, 
hylodes, and their fellows. But of these I 
do not intend to write now, for the locusts 
and grasshoppers are the great midsummer 
musicians, and although others may oceca- 
sionally join in to swell the chorus, the 
laurel still rests with them. 




















THE STRENUOUS ART OF FILLIBUSTERING 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


HE war with Spain overshadowed and 
put out of mind the Cuban revolu- 
tion, with its chapters of adventure 

and romance on the Spanish Main, whose 
like will not come soon again. Fragmentary 
stories of the fillibusters who carried arms 
and other unholy supplies from American 
shores to the tattered forces of Gomez and 
Maceo could not be adequate chronicles, 
because the adventurers were always be- 
tween the “devil and the deep sea.” The 
United States Government clutched at their 
heels from the one side, while the Spanish 
blockading fleet was ever anxious to get a 
grip on their necks from the other. Where- 
fore such epic heroes as * Dynamite Johnny” 
O’Brien, and the crews of the Three Friends 
and the Dauntless, ran hair-raising chances 
that were never sung, and did deeds for 
hard eash and the love of danger that were 
rash to the limits of foolishness. Having 
achieved the unusual distinction of mention 
in proceedings for piracy, in company with 
these high criminals of the high seas, I feel 
justified in claiming some slight authority 
in the discussion of fillibustering as a sport 
and a fine art. 

Late in December, 1890, the ocean-going 
tug Three Friends was rolling down the 
southern coast of Cuba, heavily freighted 
with Mauser rifles, ammunition, machetes, 
dynamite, cannon, and Cuban patriots. She 
had been eight days at sea, turning and 
dodging, chased by United States cruisers 
and revenue cutters until clear of the 
Florida coast, then fleeing every smudge of 
smoke that might betoken a Spanish block- 
ader. It was a fidgety vessel and a nervous 
crew, trusting to speed and the luck of 
Captain “ Johnny ” O’Brien to escape being 
overhauled. 

There were forty-odd Cubans on board, 
exclusive of the crew. These patriots had 
been collected from Tampa and Key West, 
and were to be landed with the cargo. It 
was expected that the forces of Gomez 
would convey the supplies back into the 
country, but if this arrangement miscarried, 
it seemed a hazardous outlook for the forty 


patriots, left alone on a hostile coast, many 
of them handling a rifle for the first time. 

The Three Friends had been built to be 
stuffed full of coal, cargo, and engines. 
There were no accommodations for patriots. 
For more than a week they had been sprawl- 
ing around the sea-swept decks, mingled 
with sacks of coal and other debris. Every 
man of them, from the commandante down, 
had been seasick without interruption over 
fifteen hundred miles of steaming. Swash- 
ing to and fro, to the wild lurches of the 
overloaded tug, this forlorn fragment of the 
Army of Liberation had been walked over 
and kicked aside by the sturdy Irish deck- 
hands and stokers who worked and swore as 
cheerfully as if they were manning an East 
River ferry. 

So long as the vessel fled along the Ameri- 
can coast, the risk was no more than of 
capture by one’s fellow countrymen, and 
imprisonment the most serious possibility. 
Once on the high seas, and in sight of the 
mountainous coast of Cuba, the conditions 
changed. The crew of the Virginius, bound 
on the same sort of errand, years before in 
in the last Cuban revolution, had been 
propped against the wall of a slaughter 
house in Santiago and shot to death in de- 
tachments by Spanish infantry. And Ameri- 
eans had fared no better than Cuban rebels 
in that incident. 

Yet here was this preposterous wooden 
tug, defenseless against even a one-pounder, 
sapable of making no more than fourteen 
knots speed at best, skulking along the 
southern shores of Cuba, a week's steaming 
from the nearest home port. of refuge. If 
her engines broke down, if coal ‘ran short 
through stress of weather. if a ship of her 
own or slightly better speed appeared in the 
chase, the company aboard the Three Friends 
would become exceedingly bad life insur- 
ance risks. It was almost impossible to 
realize that this was rather grim business. 
Certainly the Cubans could not be taken 
seriously. They were too helpless and de- 
moralized to maintain any shadow of dis- 
cipline, or think of any defensive measures 
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in the event of a surprise. It was in the 
pilot house and the engine room that one 
must look to find tense vigilance, and a 
masterful experience that knew the speed of 
every Spanish vessel likely to be within two 
days’ steaming; that took no chance with- 
out cool ealeulation. 

On the afternoon when the landing seemed 
only a few hours away, the patriots awoke 
from their trance. The Carribean Sea be- 
came like silvered glass, and a windless heat 
blazed from the clear blue. It was ideal 
weather for small-boat work. The vessel 
came to half speed. and steamed in hesitat- 
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filled with cartridges; rifles were served out 
from the ship’s cargo. Cubans who had been 
pasty-faced bundles of clothing for a week, 
became walking arsenals, emitting shrill 
threats of death to all Spaniards, and cheer- 
ing for “ Cuba Libre.” A young man named 
Carbonne outlined a glorious plan of action. 
“Yonder is my home, in Cienfuegos,” he 
shouted, “ only forty miles from where we will 
land. There are only four thousand Spanish 
troops in garrison in the city. What are 
they? My sweetheart is within the walls. 
We will cut our way through the cowards! 
We will make them run like dogs!” It 





The Three Friends. 


ing fashion, far off the coast of Santa Clara 
Province, where the blue peaks of the 
Trinidad mountains cut-the sky line forty 
miles distant. In a pass of this range 
Maximo Gomez was expected to await the 
landing of the expedition, and a code of 
night signals had been arranged before the 
Three Friends slipped out of Fernandina 
harbor with sealed orders. 

Through the afternoon animation steadily 
increased on the decks and in the hold. 
The patriots recovered their spirits by leaps 
and bounds. Machetes, rusted on the voy- 
age, were polished and flourished amid pro- 
digious clamor. Belts and haversacks were 


was nerve-shaking, so suddenly to find one- 
self among such bloodthirsty adventurers. 

Meantime, a small and agile Irishman, 
much grizzled as to hair, was swiftly accom- 
plishing deeds. Captain * Dynamite Johnny” 
O’Brien had landed fillibustering expeditions 
wherever revolutions sputtered. in South 
and Central America, Cuba, and Hayti, for 
a matter of twenty years, and he usually 
landed them with neatness and dispatch. 
Under his direction, his crew and the agi- 
tated patriots were driven below, to pass up 
the cargo and stack it along the rail on the 
lower deck, where it could be quickly dumped 
into small boats. Rifles and ammunition had 
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been packed in eases adapted for easy 
handling, and in a few hours the hold was 
cleared, 

There was on board an Irishman, who a 
month before had been a gunner’s-mate on 
the Maine. Pining for a “serap,” Mike 
Walsh had deserted, and after escaping 
capture by several close finishes, had been 
east upon the deck of the Three Friends. 
Among the supplies was a twelve-pound 
Hotchkiss field-piece, packed in sections. 
The gunner’s-mate was not content until he 
had assembled the gun and mounted it in 
the bows of the craft, and had picked a 
gun crew which he drilled whenever weather 
and sea-sickness permitted. His right hand 
men were a lanky Colombian youth of nine- 
teen years who had played a 
part in three revolutions in 
his tempestuous republic, and 
a former bugler of Uncle 


Sam’s cavalry, Jack Gorman . 


by name. The gun was 
mounted on cases of ammuni- 
tion, and lashed with a spare 
hawser to the guard rails. 
This converting the Three 
Friends into an armed vessel 
of war was not expected to 
accomplish any results other 
than to keep Mike Walsh and 
his crew contented and cheer- 
ful. But Mike had builded 
better than he knew. 

In the early evening the 
little vessel headed for the 
coast. The sea was clear of 
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shipping tothe horizon. When 
the moon rose, the black 
masses of the mountains were 
only five miles away. Still 
there was no sign of Spanish 
cruiser or gunboat. The filli- 
buster lost headway and 
stopped, to make ready for 
the final dash. Not a light 
was shown on board, even 
the flare of a match was 
counted hazardous. If found 
so close in shore, there could 
be no lawful excuse for the 
presence of the vessel. Cap- 
ture meant sinking under the 
guns, and no prisoners taken 
off. 

On the bridge. three pairs 
of night glasses swept the 
little bay at the foot of the pass in which 
the landing must be made. In the fire-room, 
the steam gauge flickered around to the 
pressure allowed within the safety limits of 
the boilers, and went on higher and higher. 
The safety-valve did not blow off, because 
it was clamped down with a wrench kept 
handy for such emergencies. At such times 
it was hoped that the boilers would hold 
together because they always had. It was 
a harmonious detail in the somewhat careless 
industry of filbustering. 

On the stern of the tug were stacked six 
large flat-bottomed surf-boats, carried in 
nests, like dories on a fishing smack. These 
were now lowered into the water, and trailed 
astern, ready to be hauled up alongside to 
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receive the cargo. It had been planned that 
a reconnoitering party of six, in command 
of a lieutenant, should be landed as soon as 
the vessel was in the bay. If these scouts 
returned, the cargo would be sent ashore. 
If the party was bagged, the eargo would 
be saved, for Cubans were more plentiful 
than good rifles and machetes. 

The landing party, under the leadership 
of the fiery Carbonne, prepared to disem- 
bark. The vessel dashed full speed into the 
black shadows cast by the mountains a mile 
to sea. At the mouth of the little bay the 
Three Friends stopped to reconnoiter. Of 
all the eyes which strained to see light or 
shadow in the darkness, suspicion came to 
one man only, “Johnny” O'Brien. Where 
to all the other lookouts the bay seemed 
deserted, he saw a blurr against the farthest 
bank, a shadow which seemed to move 
slowly toward the mouth of the little river 
which he knew came down the pass. 

“Back the engines out of her!” he yelled 
down the tube, and the vessel shook herself 
furiously as she wheeled in a long sweep. 
Almost instantly she was headed straight 
out to sea, jumping to the pressure of all 
the steam she could carry and hold to- 
gether. But “Dynamite Johnny” was not 
a man to take any chances on being chased 
away by a false alarm. Half a mile out he 
stopped his ship, and backed her slowly 
toward the entrance of the bay, now in a 
position to jump to sea head-on. 

Without orders, Mike Walsh had mus- 
tered his gun crew and slipped a shell in 
the breach of the beloved twelve-pounder. 
His face shone with the joy of battle. It 
seemed to him that the trouble he had come 
so far to seek, and at such considerable 
pains, was coming out to meet him, and he 
was very happy. 

The Three Friends continued to back, as 
cautiously as if on tiptoe, ready to run for 
it at the signal. She had reached her former 
position at the mouth of the bay when some- 
thing happened. 

A shadow seemed to leap from the shore 
a few hundred yards away, as if a fragment 
had been torn out of the curtain of dark- 
With the movement, a shower of 
sparks shot up, as from a steamer funnel, 
and the hurried throb of engines broke the 
stillness. 

The fillibuster jumped seaward. She was 
no more than under way, when a gun-flash 
winked red behind her, and the report of a 
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rapid-fire piece and the rush of the shell 
sounded together. It was point blank range, 
but Spanish gunners were no better in 1896 
than off Santiago two years later. 

Three minutes after the fugitive filibuster 
was out of the mountains’ shadows, in the 
full flood of a tropie moonlight, careering 
over a sea as smooth asa carpet. Her white 
hull was a far easier mark than the pro- 
verbial barn-door. When her pursuer shot 
out into the moonlit sea, the moving black 
patch seemed to be a gunboat about the 
size of the filibuster. Her bow gun was 
being served with excellent rapidity, at not 
more than a half mile range. The shells 
sung overhead between the masts, they 
spouted silver in the wake of the Three 
Friends, or kicked up long trails of spray 
ahead and to starboard. One of them would 
have raked through the tug from stern to 
bow, and left her helpless. The noise of the 
firing was increased by the echoes which 
crashed among the towering mountains. 
Far up the coast toward Cienfuegos flashed 
the searchlight of a cruiser, signaling her 
approach. Rockets went up a little to the 
southward, as if another vessel were hurry- 
ing toward the scene, and almost within 
range. It seemed as if the plans for the ex- 
pedition had been betrayed and the Three 
‘riends had slipped into a waiting trap. 

On board the filibuster, there were hap- 
penings worth many times the price of ad- 
mission. The patriots had been deeply af- 
fected by the attack. They had not included 
this sort of surprise in their tactics. Some 
of them tried to assist the crew, but others 
developed amazing varieties of initiative. 

Mike Walsh behaved as a man who had 
found himself. In one yell of rapture: 
“They fired at us, blank theirsowls! It’s war, 
I tell yez: cast loose me twelve-pounder!” 

The gun was unlashed, that it might be 
trained far enough aft to avoid swinging 
the vessel any more than possible out of her 
course. The gunner’s-mate was at agreat dis- 
advantage, in that his battery was mounted 
in the bow of a vessel that was leading a 
straightaway chase. When he yelled“ Ready, 
we are, captain!” O’Brien slewed the ship to 
port enough to allow the gun to train astern 
without blowing off the deck-house. It was 
shrapnel range, and it was shrapnel that 
Mike hurled at “the friendly power of 
Spain,” and by that jerk on the lanyard 
became a legal pirate on the high seas. The 
shell burst to starboard of the black patch 
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on the shining sea. Shouts of “Cuba Libre’ 
from the swarming decks of the Three 
Friends proclaimed the opening of the first 
and last naval engagement of the Cuban 
war, . 

The second shot from the Hotchkiss found 
the target, for the gunboat stqpped, and 
began to send up rockets for help. It was 
then that Captain O’Brien became really in- 
terested. He passed the word along the 
decks that he was going to try and ram 
and sink the enemy, and if unsuccessful, to 
board her. This intention was set aside just 
as the Three Friends began to turn for the 
startling maneuver. The second gunboat 
whose rockets had been seen had been for- 
gotten, but now she was in range and a 
heavy shell ripped somewhere overhead 
from off the quarter, and convinced the 
piratical skipper that odds were piling up 
too fast for anything but flight. Whereupon 
he headed once more straight out to sea, 
and finally outran the second pursuer. 

But in one brief half hour the patriots had 
furnished stories whose rehearsal cheered 
later weeks of hardship. When the first gun- 
boat opened fire in the bay, there was a 
general haste to seek retired corners. This 
tendency became so marked that the fat 
chief engineer poked his head out of the 
deck-house window, to shout in anger to 
the mate: 

“Look here, so many of these dashed 
dashed patriots are diving head first down 
into the stoke hole that my gang can’t get 
room to feed the fires! Can’t you help me 
rassle ’em out of the way?” 

The stokers took the problem into their 
own hands while their chief was above, by 
poking the patriots back up the ladder with 
red-hot slice bars, and thus cleared space to 
work in. 

Diving head first into the fire-room was 
not the only strategy evolved on the instant, 
with disastrous results. ‘“ Jim,” the heavy- 
weight colored cook, was standing astern, 
highly pleased with the apparent ease and 
safety of the landing, when the first surprise 
shrieked overhead. The after hatch was 
open for getting out cargo, and the cook went 
through it without touching the sides. As 
he explained next day: “I’d have sholely 
broke my neck, but I lit plumb on a Cuban 
who must ha’ beaten me to the bottom by 
the closest finish that ever was.” 

The cook lay in the hole for a few mo- 
ments, and then became shaken by fresh 
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alarms. He climbed on deck, and crawled 
forward on hands and knees, “ seroochin’ 
mighty low,” until he came to his own strong- 
hold, the galley, which was at the forward 
end of the deck-house. Just as “Jim” 
doubled into the galley door, Mike Walsh 
fired his battery. As a natural consequence, 
the concussion blew every window out of 
the forward end of the deck-house. The 
sequel is better understood as told by the 
sufferer next day: 

“Bang goes a big cannon right in ma 
years, an’ window glass an’ doors an’ pots 
an’ kettles is shooted all over me. I sholely 
thinks dem Spanyurds has come alongside 
with another ship, an’ is blowin’ th’ 7’ree 
Fren’s into toothpicks, an’ shootin’ plumb in 
the galley. I lets out one long yell, an’ 
dives in behind th’ galley stove, an’ then 
what happens ? Why, that fool yaller second 
cook has clawed his way in behind the 
stove befoh I gets there, an’ of co’se there 
ain’t no lights, an’ I takes him for a Span- 
yurd, what’s come aboard with that cannon 
shootin’, an’ the fool takes me for a Spanyurd 
that’s trying to dig him out of his hole an’? 
kill him, an’ so we chokes an’ claws each 
other in th’ dark, an’ gets all chewed up with 
broken glass an’ cookin’ pots, and upsets 
th’ stove, an’ fites until we can’t fite no 
moah, an’ both of us is too weak to holler 
foh help.” 

In the flurry of expectation that the vessel 
might be disabled by a shell, and the ship’s 
company have to make the best fight they 
could to a finish, orders had been issued to 
serve out rifles and machetes to the crew, 
and to break open both rifle and revolver 
ammunition, The ammunition was by this 
time stacked on the lower deck, where there 
were also a dozen cases of nitro-glycerine, 
to be used for the manufacture of dynamite 
in the supply depots of the insurgents. 
There was a Cuban officer, who had been a 
member of the Volunteer Fire Department 
of Havana. This may account for the care- 
less way in which he handled an ax in 
emergency work. Eager to break open 
cartridge boxes, he rushed to the lower deck, 
and found a pickax, among a lot of in- 
trenching tools. With a mighty full arm 
swing, he sent the weapon crashing into a 
pile of boxes each containing five hundred 
rounds of Mauser ammunition. It was a 
painful spectacle. Directly under the cart- 
ridge boxes were two cases of nitro-gly- 
cerine, capable of scattering the Three 
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Friends over most of the West Indies. The 
explosion of one cartridge would have in- 
stantly bereft that part of the Carribean Sea 
of patriots. Two strong men clutched the 
ex-fireman before he could deliver a second 
blow with the pickax. They sat on his 
head and beat him with the handle of his 
infernal implement, and then dragged him 
aft and threw him down the hold. Next 
morning, two clips of cartridges were found, 
bent and dented where the point of the pick- 
ax had struck them on the side, and not on 
the cap. It was not the patriot’s fault that 
he had not opened nitro-glycerine with the 
pickax. It was also worthy of thanksgiving 
and wonder that the firing of the twelve 
pounder had not awakened the nitro-gly- 
cerine. But this was a detail comparable 
with clamping down the safety-valve. 

One incident of the night sounds so made- 
to-order in its dramatie quality that it ought 
not to have happened off the stage. Jack 
Gorman, the cavalry bugler, had refused with 
scorn the new Mauser rifle offered him by 
the leader of the expedition, but had brought 
along an old Springfield, with which he 
had won medals for marksmanship in the 
regular service. A trusting and confident 
pirate was Gorman! He explained several 
times each day that the Cuban Junta in 
New York had promised to pay him a thou- 
sind dollars for each Spanish officer he 
should shoot. Gorman had one hundred and 
fifty rounds of Springfield ammunition in 
his haversack, and considered himself already 
possessed of a fortune of exactly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. It was as 
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safe as money in the bank: “One hundred 
and fifty officers at one thousand dollars 
each.” 

In the haversack was also a battered 
bugle mouth-piece, treasured as a souvenit 
of the fight with the United States Cavalry 
at Wounded Knee. In the middle of the 
skirmish with the gunboat, Gorman opened 
fire with the Springfield from the after- 
deck, shooting with the same earnestness 
and deliberation to be imagined if he had 
been bowling over his thousand dollars with 
every cartridge. He became really and un- 
expectedly effective when he ceased firing, 
pushed the bugle mouth-piece into the muz- 
zle of the Springfield, threw open the breach 
block, and began to blow the calls he knew, 
from * Boots and Saddles” to “Assembly.” 
The extemporized bugle was a triumph. 
The sound of it seemed to transform the 
Three Friends into a war vessel. It was 
learned later from Havana that the officers of 
the Spanish gunboat were alarmed by this 
indication that the vessel they had attacked 
was an armed and disciplined gunboat, with 
a naval equipment. The bugle calls made 
the disreputable Three Friends a formidable 
foe in the darkness. Having blown his 
musical repertoire through the barrel of his 
rifle, Gorman pulled out the mouth piece, 
jammed a cartridge into the other end, and 
resumed his fire at the wide, wide world. 

There was an irregular splutter of rifle 
fire from the shadowy decks of the Three 
Friends. Amid the confused running to and 
fro, it was expedient to look several ways at 
once, animated by the startling possibility 
of receiving a Spanish shell 
in the pit of the stomach 
simultaneously with the ar- 
rival of a patrotic rifle bullet 
in the back of the neck. One 
enthusiast sat on the rail 
and fired at the starry skies, 
holding his weapon between 
his knees. The perform- 
ance seemed immensely 
satisfactory to him, and he 
hit no one on board the 
Three Friends. Another 
soldier of the republic was 
discovered in the act of try- 
ing to rama cartridge down 
the muzzle of his rifle by 
smiting it violently against 
the side of the deck-house. 
The shell extracted 


was 
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with a wrench next day, and 
1 kept it as a pleasing sou- 
venir of the soldierly intelli- 
gence of Cuban patriots. 

Until the 7'hree Friends had 
run comfortably out of range 
of pursuit, having the faster 
pair of heels by a miracle of 
good luck, Captain O’Brien 
held her nose on the straight- 
est course for Jamaica. In 
a long chase, the chance of 
reaching this-nearest neutral 
refuge was more favorable 
than attempting a cireuit of 
half the island of Cuba_be- 
fore getting into home waters. 
Next morning, however, the 
Three Friends turned west- 
ward, and made for the pass- 
age between the western end 
of the island and the coast of 
Yucatan. It was certain that 
the news of the fight would 
be telegraphed to Havana, 
and scouting vessels of the 
blockading flotilla would be sent out to cover 
the passages east and west. It was nervous 
work, slipping around Cape San Antonio, 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Thick weather 
favored the fillibuster, and after twelve 
days at sea the patriots and cargo were 
landed on a lonely key off the Florida coast, 
while the Three Friends went to Key West 
for coal and supplies before attempting 
again to land the expedition on the Cuban 
coast. It was reported through Havana 
that the second shell fired by Mike Walsh 
had swept the forward deck and wheel-house 
of the gunboat, killing and wounding several 
of the officers and crew. 

The official record of this voyage is con- 
tained in the following sections of the libel 
filed by the United States Government, which 
resulted in the seizure of the Three Friends: 


“ That the said steam vessel, Three Friends, 
to wit, December 14, 1896, within the 
Southern District of Florida, and within the 
jurisdiction of this court, at the port of 
Fernandina, was then and there, by certain 
persons, to wit, John O’Brien, W. T. Lewis, 
John Dunn, Henry P. Fritot, August Arneo, 
Michael Walsh, Ralph D. Paine, and divers 
other persons, to the said attorneys un- 
known, heavily laden with supplies, rifles, 
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cartridges, machetes, dynamite, and other 
munitions of war, including one twelve- 
pound Hotehkiss gun or cannon, and a great 
quantity of shell and powder therefor, and 
said vessel was then and there manned by 
forty men, in addition to its crew, with in- 
tent that said vessel should be furnished, 
fitted out, and armed to be employed in the 
commission of piratical aggression, search, 
restraint, and depredations on the high 
seas, on the subjects, citizens, and property 
of the King of Spain in the Island of Cuba, 
and further, with the intent wilfully to in- 
jure, and without legal authority or lawful 
excuse, the subjects, citizens, and property 
of the King of Spain and the Island of 
Cuba.” 

“ And the said attorneys charge that on 
or about December 19, upon the high seas, 
at or about the entrance of the San Juan 
River, in the Island of Cuba, the persons 
above named did then and there discharge, 
being fitted out as aforesaid, the Hotchkiss 
gun or cannon, mounted on the bow of the 
said vessel, Three Friends, on a certain Span- 
ish gunboat, and that the persons being on 
the said vessel, also discharged their rifles 
on the said Spanish gunboat, all of which 
was done wilfully and with intent to injure, 
and without legal authority or lawful ex- 
cuse, the subjects, citizens, and authority of 
the King of Spain in the Island of Cuba.” 
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By E. E. 


HERE is a story, not a new one, of a 
woman who had always lived at the 
edge of things, practically as well as 

theoretically; moving to one frontier after 
another, always striving, working, serimp- 
ing, and saving, who, in her old age, was 
for the first time taken to see the ocean. 
She looked at it long and silently, with a 
slowly kindling face, then turned and said, 
“Well! I thank God that at last I’ve seen 
something that there is enough of!” 

But it is not a “boundless contiguity 
of shade,” except in some very few places, 
so that by the seaside our lodges have to be 
deep and shady, and of a different type, 
generally speaking, from our lodges in the 
woods. There should be, as always, a large 
living room; but, on account of the light 
and sun, it always seems better if we can 
have a separate dining-room at the shore. 
The piazzas must be such that we can get 
shade, if possible, on one of them at all hours 
of the day. 

In the construction, the most usual foun- 
dation is that of wooden piers. On sandy 
soil the house is often set up quite a little. 
It is at times handy to have the bath-houses 
under the foundation. And the second floor 
rooms must be more protected from the 
sun; must be higher, and better ventilated, 
for, though “the breath of the sea is wild 
and free” when the wind is strong, the air 
is heavier when it is not. 

As a general thing, it is more expensive 
to build at the shore than in the woods or 
in the country. There is frequently but one 
railroad, which means high freight rates for 
materials; and, I regret to say, the denizens 
of the seashore have grown. it seems, more 
“canny” than the inlanders, especially to the 
summer visitors, and make higher charges 
for work. And, as I have said, generally 
you are away from the woods or from saw- 
mills, and get all timber and lumber from 
some center of civilization. This means a 
higher price than when the saw-mill is near. 
But, then, you have the ocean, and the life 
is easy. 

The shore cottage is as often as not ¢lap- 
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boarded, or covered with matched siding; 
both of these are good, especially if you ean 
line the house inside: but for my part, if 
this last seems too expensive, I would rather 
have rough boards, barn boards, with heavy 
battens over the cracks, and lined in the 
same way, than to have clapboards or siding 
without a lining. The northeast winds will 
find their way through those cracks in the 
siding, sure. 

Of course, redwood is a beautiful wood 
not available everywhere. But cedar is cheap 
in many places, is a beautiful wood, and 
especially suited to the seashore. And any 
wood of which barn boards are made ean 
be stained to look like redwood, like weath- 
ered oak, like the deep green of the sea, or 
left a soft, mellow, weathered gray. Never 
let a house ‘just weather,” though, unless 
it is finished in the fall and is in a place 
where the wood weathers fast, for it is the 
most desolate of things to see a plain wood 
house. 

A mixture of salt water and lime will 
-ause it to weather more rapidly. But give 
it, if possible, a “weathering coat” of stain 
for astarter. I never saw a house that looked 
well in the bare wood. 

On the New England coast, stone fire- 
places are very often possible; in most other 
places, brick must be used. Here you can 
getvery good effects, with part brick and part 
concrete, the cement being laid on rough 
brick or wire lath and selected stones 
pressed into it while it is setting; you can 
have the pleasure of selecting these stones 
or shells. A border of any of the fine large 
shells found on most shores has a pretty 
and unique effect. 

Talking of the unique effect of shells; I 
saw a portiere the other day made of the thin, 
bright little shells which are washed up in 
such quantities on the shore in the spring 
tides. These had been thoroughly washed, 
and threaded, as beads are, on thin twine, 
a sort of chain stitch (consult Madam here) 
holding each one from slipping on the string. 
a stout needle pierces the shell easily. These 
hung in rows as do the bamboo portieres of 
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the Chinese, and the effect was beautiful. I 
think that alternated with pretty thick dark 
green cord the effect would even be height- 
ened. To make one of these would be a 
good rainy day job for the whole family. The 
shells make an effective fringe for a fish-net 
portiere, also. 

It always seems to me important to get a 
darker effect in a shore lodge than a woods 
lodge, for the sun and the sand and the sea 
areall so bright. Yetit is more usual to see 
a collection of white, yellow, and gray 
houses than of the softer, more restful colors. 
A house of moss green, roof and walls all 
the same, with a touch of white or chestnut 
brown, with a ereamy yellow in the trim- 
mings, is infinitely more pleasing. And 
stained, these houses keep on improving in 
their appearance with the years, instead of 
growing shabby and needing replastering. 

The living room is best made with an 
ingle-nook for the fireplace, if possible, 
because when it is cool at the shore the wind 
blows. It should be stained moss green, or 
green and brown, or possibly green and 
dull red. A green room, with a fireplace of 
concrete and shells and vari-colored cobbles, 
with a bordered cement hearth—have a hob 
on the hearth for warm drinks, too—a wide 
shelf over the fireplace where rest the wild 
sea-flowers, the starfish, the crab-nets, and 
the trophies of the sea; wide seats with high 
arms at the outside and shelves of books at 
the other end; seats which are lockers, and 
hold more things thanasailor ever thought of 
—with fish-net and sea-shell hangings at the 
door openings; red or paler green curtains, 
and a seat running 
almost round the 
room—is n’t this a 
and inviting 
picture on a warm 
day, and awarm and 
cozy one when the 
driftwood fire, with 
its many colored 
flames, burns upon 
the hearth? 

This house may 
only be of barn 
boards, battened, or 
it may bea shingled 
and expensive lodge; 
but in either ease it 
will be charming. 

I think that in a 
small seashore house 
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it is always well, if possible, to have the 
stairease separate from the living room; 
not only on account of the draft and conse- 
quent coldness in bad weather, but because 
when people come in from bathing there 
should be a way to go upstairs privately, 
and this is not possible with a living room 
stairease; unless there is a back stair, and 
that is not often in a cheap house. . 

Where the stair effect is desired it is a 
good scheme to make two flights to one 
landing, one running from the living room 
and the other from a side lobby; curtains 
at the top of the living room flight, and a 
latticed second flight give this privacy and 
yet the stair effect also. A curtained stair- 
way is very pretty and picturesque, that is, 
curtained all the way down. A fish-net lat- 
tice is pretty in a seashore lodge, and in a 
measure screens the stair a little. 

A deep bay, square, octagonal, or round 
—according to the depth of the pocket 
book—at one end of the living room, with 
the ingle-nook at the other, has a very 
pretty effect. These bays, with windows all 
round, and a wide divan or locker, give a 
fine view of the sea, especially when the 
house is built near a cove, when the bay will 
give an all around water view which is in- 
expressibly charming. If it ean face the 
setting sun so much the better. 

To my mind it is rather well to have large 
windows in the bedrooms in seashore 
lodges. I should rather have two, or even 
one large window, than a number of small 
ones; you get better ventilation, a very im- 
portant thing on hot damp days, especially 
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in ease of illness, and then you can screen 
these with awnings, if necessary. 

Deep overhanging eaves, which screen the 
windows, are good at the shore; of course 
they must be well secured from the winds, 
but that is only a matter of nails. It seems 
to me that the average shore house has 
shorter snubbing of eaves than most. 

1 saw a seashore lodge once, built by a 
man and his wife, who not only had an in- 
creasing family of small children, but also 
numbers of nieces and nephews and friends, 
whom they loved to invite to the absolutely 
free life of their wilderness lodge. And they 
contrived a unique and inexpensive method 
of having many rooms for sleeping, without 
an immense house space beside. The house 
had a wide porch, and a deep square bay or 
“lookout ” in the living room. This room 

vas itself square, and each corner had a 
room built in it which had one permanent 
wall and one on hinges. It was like the old 
game of “Tit, Tat, Toe” which we have all 
played. The partitions running from back to 
front were immovable, those running from 
side to side were hung on heavy strap 
hinges, and during the day folded back 
against the immovable partitions, making 
thus aleoves in each corner, the center be- 
ing a square, open space. Both partitions 
were of inch matched boards. To acecommo- 
date the staircase, which started up by one of 
these solid partitions, one of the “rooms” 
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had half of each partition on 
hinges, so as not to get in the 
way of the stairs. Inside each 
alcove Was a woven wire mat- 
tress, secured to the solid parti- 
tion by hinges, and with its 
thick cotton quilt mattresses tied 
onit. This was raised by a pulley 
and rope by day, and a curtain 
ran over it. At night it was let 
down into solid wooden blocks, 
which in the day time served as 
“crickets” for the children. A 
screen in the corner hid the wash- 
stand and mirror, and the few 
clothes which were necessary for 
this wild life. A locker against the wall held 
other clothes. 

The door partition had pictures eut from 
illustrated journals, and other light adorn- 
ments hung on it, so that it was just like 
any other wall when folded back. At 
night these doors were shut, making four 
rooms, 

The staircase led to a gallery which ran 
about twelve feet deep around the building, 
making the ceiling of those four lower 
rooms and of the square spaces between. 
In each corner was another room, rather 
larger than those below, whilein the recesses 
between were windows and lockers, and 
these were four loafing places. Great stone 
jars of golden-rod and sea-marsh grasses 
stood in them, an old spinning wheel, an 
aquarium, many odd and characteristic 
things. The roof of the house with its cen- 
tral peak made the ceiling for all this upper 
portion, and the whole effect was unique in 
the extreme. There were then eight bed- 
rooms at night, four in the day time. The 
fireplace was between the two back corners 
and served also as a chimney for the 
kitchen stove, the kitchen being a one-story 
extension. This house would not be private 
enough for a grown up family, but for a lot 
of boys and girls, or for a fishing or shoot- 
ing lodge, or for anything where conven- 
tions are not too closely watched, it made a 
very excellent and cheap arrangement. 
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THE FLORIDA FAST MAIL, A. D. 1835 









about a Florida university town, who 

is a great curiosity to the boys be- 
cause he does not know a letter in the book, 
and was once held up by a professor as a 
terrible example to the idle. He is small, 
but tough and hard as a pineknot, and his 
clothes might have been eut with a jack- 
knife and sewed with thongs from a deer- 
skin for all the fit and fashion they possess; 
but his eye is still bright and his speech fiery, 
and his manner independent as when he 
considered himself monarch of all he sur- 
veyed in all the breadth and depth of the 
Florida forests. 

For old William Allen helped to make 
history, and that is better than to read, or, 
perhaps, write it. 

When a boy, he was companion of the 
young chief who has passed into our books 
as Coacoochee, and the father of his friend 
made him weleome at all his towns, when 
his word was law in East Florida and King 
Philip was a name respected alike by friend 
and foe. He knew all the ways of the woods, 
and in October, 1835, was chosen to “ride 
the mail” between St. Augustine and the 
post on Lake Monroe, where a fort had just 
been set to watch the Indians. Train there 
was none, but the pony’s hoofs and the 
boy’s judgment had chosen the shortest 
practicable course, and this was known, 


CS sont a Povida an old man is seen 


Now the young 
lieutenant in 
command with 
fourteen men at 
the past had 
reason to sus- 
pect trouble, 
and he spoke of 
this to Allen 
on his arrival. 
Osceola had visited the old King Philip; 
Coacoochee had given his voice for war, and 
the aged chieftain had been outvoted in the 
council. St. Augustine was in danger, and 
Allen was made to understand the risk in- 
volved in his failure to pass through. 

At daybreak the boy was away, sitting on 
his mail sack and stoutly refusing a fresh 
pony. The two were not pretty to look at, 
but they knew their trade and thoroughly 
trusted each other. 

For the first ten miles the way led 
through sandhills and thickets of serub 
oaks, where they picked their way care- 
fully, some distance from the _ straight 
course they usually followed. They skirted 
the jungles and hummocks of the St. 
John’s, which they thought would not be 
watched, and then bore off toward the 
east. A wolf howled after them till the 
gray of the morning gave way to the rays of 
the risen sun, and a bald eagle screamed to 
see the outlines of the horse and rider 
through the mists. Now it was light enough 
for the pony to see the “gopher holes” that 
often bring even his kind to grief, and 
Allen urged him to the long lope he knew 
so well. 

The palmettoes and bays of the lowlands 
gave place to the open pine woods now so 
beautiful to the tourist who swings through 
them in a parlor car, and they went merrily 
on, though they still cautiously skirted the 
thickets and spring heads. Soon Allen was 
on the ridge where the streams divide be- 
tween the river and the coast, and from the 
erests of the rolls he could see a mile in 
every direction. Here he felt comparatively 
safe and rode straight. 





— 
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Without concealment, in all the glory of 
war-paint and feather, two Indians stood on 
one of these crests and in apparent friend- 
liness watched the boy approach. But 
Allen saw them and inclined his horse to 
the left, intending to pass .as if in ignor- 
ance of their presence. But they stepped 
forward and made signs to him of a desire to 
speak. Herode on. They yelled, “Squirrel- 
cap, stop, and raised their rifles. Allen 
had recognized his old friend Coacoochee, 
and did not believe they would shoot to 
kill. So he was not surprised when the 
two balls flew wide. 

But the hunt was now on; he yelled back 
in answer to their threats. 

As he topped the ridges he saw they too 
had thrown off any attempt at hiding, but 
were running far apart as if fearing he 
would turn back. Were they driving him 
into an ambush? Were there others in 
front to bar the way? He swerved to the 
right just in time to see an Indian break 
from a thicket, riding the young chief's 
spotted pony that he knew was faster than 
his, and had the further advantage of being 
entirely fresh. His pursuers whooped in 
joy; they had no doubt of the issue now. 
But the mounted pursuer paused to give 
Coacoochee his pony, and Allen gained: 
his friend was determined to do the work 
himself, because he wanted no bloodshed. 
Had the chief not seen his rifle that he 
came on so confidently with an empty 
weapon, or was he sure Allen would not 
shoot? But too much depended on the 
result—the white boy knew his duty to 
others. 

Over the next hill and the next he rode, 
and then over the hard turf of a savannah 
he heard the soft thud of hoofs. He rode 
into a thicket over the hill and sprang from 
his panting horse in time to catch his pursuer 
in plain view of the ridge. He took his 
stand under a low spreading oak over whose 
branches a morning glory rioted to hide 
him: then waited with muscles like steel. 
Over the rise rose the Indian, watching the 
trail with bent head. Allen stepped out 
with rifle at the ready and called; the In- 
dian pulled up short. 

“Why is the chief on my trail in paint 
and feathers ?” asked William. 

“Coacoochee is a friend to the young 
runner,” answered the chief; “but he must 
come back to the Moon Lake. Then he shall 
be safe while he listens to the talk of the 


eouncil. The frown of the Great Spirit rests 
on the trail to the town of his people.” 

“Tam going on,” said William. “My 
friend must go back or I shoot.” 

Coacoochee folded hisarms with the empty 
rifle across his breast, but sent a backward 
glance over his shoulder toward the followers 
comingup. William understood, but he could 
not shoot the companion he loved. He drop- 
ped his muzzle a fraction, fired: and the pony 
fell. With a whoop of surprise the Indian 
sprang clear and ran forward, tomahawk in 
hand. 

William leaped on his pony, burst from 
the thicket, and raced on, while the Indian 
stopped. Believing his way was watched, 
he swerved yet more to the right, for the 
Indians would follow unweariedly even if 
they had no more horses. They had simply 
dropped out of sight because it was now 
war, and they would run beside, not on the 
trail. 

Noon came, and the boy rode into a 
thicket to snatch a lunch for himself and a 
drink of water for both. While the rider 
ate, the pony cropped the grass; but both 
were watchful and ready to start at the 
first suspicious sound. They rested an hour, 
and then the lope was resumed with no sign 
of weariness from either. 

Nowa problem involving life or death was 
set for the boy’s solution, To the east was 
Crescent Lake from which Deep River runs 
west to the St. John’s, a distance of twenty 
miles. Around the lake he could not go 
without giving the runners an opportunity 
to place themselves between him and St. 
Augustine. 

The remaining alternative was to ford 
Deep River, which is fringed by heavy 
thickets on both sides. The ford would be 
watched unless all his pursuers were follow- 
ing his trail—a supposition not to be en- 
tertained. As darkness began to fall he 
determined to risk the ford. 

Again the pines gave place to the oaks 
and these to the loftier and denser growth 
fringing the stream. The long shadows of 
the setting sun ceased to follow him, and 
then darkness rushed on him at a bound. 
Now William pulled down the pony to a 
walk, loosed the strings that bound his mail- 
bag, that he might carry it with him if com- 
pelled to run, and rode with all his senses 
stretched to the point of breaking. He 
passed into the hammock where the trees 
were draped with Spanish moss and the 
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foliage was thickened by vines and para- 
sites; the darkness was that of midnight, 
and he left the pony free to find the trail. 

Then on his right sounded the hoot of the 
owl, with a tone that told him the Indian 
who gave the signal was not only near at 
hand, but so confident of his prey that he 
hardly cared to preserve his disguise. The 
ery was answered from the left and repeated 
from the rear; now the trap was closing. 
Without halting his pony William slipped to 
the ground, taking the bag with him. The 
tired pony passed on down the trail. Allen 
crept into the darkness on the left, trusting 
it would be some minutes before the pony 
would be caught. His legs were stiff from 
the long ride, but he soon found his feet, 
and instinet guided him. The snapping 
of a palmetto fan meant detection and im- 
mediate pursuit. 

A little distanee from the trail he began 
to run, and kept up the pace till his breath 
came in gasps. Then he heard a whoop, 
and saw in hisrear the glare of torches; still 
he ran on. They found where he dropped 
from the saddle. , 

He ran against the trunk of a great tree 
and leaped upon it to break the trail; he 
tossed his bag into the tangled foliage at the 
end and leaped sharply to one side, heedless 
of what his feet might light upon in this 
harbor of moceasin and aliigator. He ran 
easier now that the bag was gone; occasion- 
ally he caught the light of astar through the 
foliage, but he kept a straight course with- 
out such help; he skirted pools, because he 
caught the faintest glimmer from the water ; 
he pushed through the vines, and heeded 
not the thorns. After an hour of this work 
he saw a break in the darkness and came 
out on the bank of the river, where again 
the skies opened. It was full of alligators, 
he knew, but delay would only magnify the 
danger by giving them time to gather on 
the scent of prey. 

He found a log projecting into the water, 
removed his moccasins, and placed them 
with his powder on his head: then he slipped 
into the river and passed down under the 
bushes. When he had passed round a bend 
so that his passage across could not be seen 
from the point where his trail touched the 
water, he swam low so that the movement of 
the waves might be accepted as the passage 
of an alligator. On the northern bank he 
replaced his moceasins and began to shiver 
with chill and fatigue. He heard the In- 
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dians reach the river and then abandon the 
chase. Then he found a heap of leaves 
where a bear had passed the earlier hours of 
the night. This was a temptation it was not 
in his young blood to resist; he covered 
himself warmly and slept the sleep of ex- 
haustion, though his heart was sore at the 
loss of his pony. 

The first call of the swamp jay awoke 
him, and he was out of the hammocks while 
the woodpeckers were still exchanging their 
first greetings. Then again his way led 
through the pines, where only the speed of 
his feet could save him, and he was walk- 
ing a match against death if the Indians 
had again taken the trail. At noon he ate 
the last of his dried venison and resumed 
his course after one hour's rest. 

Before sunset a very weary boy passed 
through the old gates of St. Augustine and 
called for admittance at the drawbridge. 
He told his tale to the officers, who gave him 
a pallet in the guard room and prepared for 
the war that lasted ten years. But Coacoo- 
chee knew the garrison would now be on its 
guard and passed on to join Osceola in the 
watch about Fort Thompson. 

At dawn, next morning, two guides roused 
the boy and took him with them on the 
back trail to learn the direction taken by the 
Indians. The three went carefully back till 
they found the pony withits throat cut, recov- 
ered the mail bag, and returned. Soon after- 
ward Major Dade’s command was massacred, 
and young Allen became an accepted guide 
—the height of his ambition. When Coacoo- 
chee, then a famous warrior, came to St. 
Augustine as a prisoner, William showed him 
all possible kindness and learned that his 
pony had severely wounded the Indian who 
‘aught him—hence its fate. He was present 
to bid his friend farewell, at Tampa, when 
the dolorous journey to the Far West began 
a journey that ended in Mexico. 

Benjamin Harrison. 


THE COOKING OF CY MOON’S 
RABBIT 


| een who went to Hufftailing’s har- 
ness shop on Saturday nights, winter 
or summer, were likely to say just what 
came into their heads. 

“T’das soon eat a cat as one o’ them 
things,” it came into the head of Ross Mer- 
rick to say, and he said it as if he meant it 
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every word. Hufftailing had casually re- 
marked upon the edibility of rabbit’s meat. 
‘Theyre no more fit to go inter the stum 
mick of a human than the meat o’ them ’ere 
ground-hogs, or a woodchuck either, and I 
b’lieve as how woodchuck’s unly a mite 
better ’n pisen to most on us.” 

“ Ever git them teeth o’ yourn inter un?” 
inquired the harness-maker: “or are you 
jest talkin’ what you think, without knowin’ 
what you’re talkin’ "bout. 

“Jest talkin’ and knowin’ too, if it comes 
to that,” Merrick replied. “Say, Huff, you'd 
have to be pretty blamed hungry, I bet yer, 
‘fore you'd make a stew o’ that cat Sassa- 
fras, o’ yourn, now wouldn't you?” 

A half dozen others of the company, 
being of the same mind, first this one and 
then that one, who had tested the edibility 
of the wary denizen of the burrow, there- 
upon added something to the general fund 
of personal experience which was to put 
Ross Merrick in a hopeless minority. 

It was Ross Merrick’s own brother who 
brought the discussion to a head, by declar- 
ing that he had seen Cy Moon bring in a 
rabbit t’ other day that he would be no 
more afraid of eating than if it were a 
Thanksgiving turkey stuffed with corn for 
the city market. Ross Merrick had it on 
the tip of his tongue to dispute this bit of 
consanguine testimony when the door opened 
and in stalked Cy Moon. 

Of course nothing would do but Cy must 
tell the story of the rabbit. He had quite a 
flow of language, had Cy, and he was in a 
talking mood. 

“T s‘pose,” he said, “there ain't eny one 
in this here town who’s knocked over's 
many of them eritters as this chicken. So’s 
I know, ef any one does, what ’s a big rabbit, 
and this here one he was a socker, as sure’s 
you're born. It was over beyend the Sap 
Bush las’ Monday, when he comes snoopin’ 
round to see what I was up to over there in 
the big snow. Well, he seed fast ’nough, 
you'd better b’lieve. I could n't have missed 
him ef I'd tried, ’eause he was so big I’d 
have give it to him eyes shet and hands 
tied behind my back.” 

“ Tell us ef he was good to eat, that’s what 
we're here for,’ Ross Merrick broke in to 
say. It was a vicious thrust, too. 

“ Rabbit, good to eat?” Cy blurted out in 
apparent surprise. “I should say yes to that 
ef a justice o’ the peace asked me an I wuz 
a witness in a hoss suit. Guess I’ve fed on 


and off them long ‘nough to know. Course 
now you’ve got to know how to cook ’em— 
*tain’t every one who can do it right and 
proper-like.” 

“ How'd you learn, Cy?” inquired Ross 
Merrick spitefully. “By practisin’ on the 
neighbors’ eats ?” 

“Them as likes eats kin eat ’em,” Cy said, 
“but a rabbit’s good ’nough for this chicken. 
Course ef you can’t cook ’em right and 
proper-like, cats mebbe would set better 
under your galluses. . Well, as I wuz sayin’, 
a rabbit’s got to be cooked right and 
proper-like, or ’tain’t no better nor deacon’s 
meat.” 

“Nor cats,” piped up the incorrigible 
member of the Merrick family, who had 
moved into a corner in evident disgust, for 
Cy had plainly succeeded in getting the at- 
tent ears of every other man in the harness 
shop. 

“Cats or deacons—ef you like one better 
than t’ other, eat em. Never tried nuther 
of’em. Rabbits is my strong holt. I w’an’t 
in no hurry las’ Tuesday, bein’ as how I 
wuz n’t busy with my chores, and I jest laid 
myself out on thet big feller. When I took the 
pelt off on him his meat wuz white as writin’ 
paper, and as tender—Jehoshphat!—as 
tender as butter cut with a hot knife. And 
when I had him all to part, bilin’ in the 
kittle, with a chunk o’ salt pork, a mess o’ 
potatoes, and all the other fixin’s, I wuz jest 
down sick thet I wuz all alone to enjoy my- 
self. I couldn't help thinkin’ o’ all you 
fellers, and wishin’ you ’d been there. 

“T never smelt anything like it in all my 
born days. That twilight soap they sell over 
to the store, done up in yaller paper, can’t 
hold a candle to the smell o’ thet rabbit in 
the kittle. It smelt so nice I felt’s ef it were 
worse nor sheep stealin’ to be there all by 
myself when I knew all you fellers would 
have liked a bite on it.” 

All around the stove they smacked their 
lips. Even Ross Merrick looked a trifle 
sheepish as if he had been caught in the 
doing of an unmannerly thing. Beyond 
peradventure the aroma from the hunter's 
kettle had had its effect. The same kind of 
weakness has given renown to Savarin and 
Delmonico, 

“°S I said,” continued Cy, “I felt like a 
hog—and ef it had n’t been for spilin’ the 
hull mess, I’d have come and got you. You 
see, rabbit ’s got to be cooked just so, right 
and proper-like, and ef I’d have left thet 
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there kittle for half a minute it would have 
have been plumb spiled. I knew thet, and 
perhaps you don’t. So there I had to stay, 
all alone with thet rabbit, and feel thet every 
time it sizzled, it called me a hog. Yes, it 
did, jest as sure as you’re born. I jest 
prayed thet p’rhaps some of thet there smell 
would reach toewn and folks would come 
doewn to find out for themselves. Once I 
opened the door so ’t would, but it was so 
terrible cold, I had to shet it again. Ev'ry 
time I put my head down to put a fork inter 
the potatoes to see how they were cookin’, I 
got filled up with the smell, and then I knew 
how it felt to be rich, as rich as Vanderbilt. 
But I wuz a hog jest the same—jest a hog, 
though it went agin my grain.” 

“] kinder think you wuz, Cy,” Hufftail- 
ing remarked in a doleful sort of voice. 





And the little circle of friends nodded 
silent and pathetic assent. 

“Say, Cy,” Tom Van Brocklin broke in, 
“ain’t you goin’ to tell us what it all wuz 
what you put inter it to make the critter 
smell like that ?” 

“T kinder hate to let it oeut,” Cy replied, 
when pressed hard for the formula, “cause 
it aint ’zactly mine to give away, this ’ere 
way of stewin’ rabbits, but seein’ as how 
there’s no way to square my bein’ a hog, 
it seems ’s ef I might tell. Wall, let’s see, 
I told you, did n’t I, thet I took his skin off? 
Yes, I told you thet. Then I took him to 
part, jint from jint, jest as ef he wuz a 
chicken, The potatoes J said suthin’ ’bout, 








I remember thet. There wuz a lot of them, 
biled fust-off to make ’em soft. They went 
into the kittle hull. "Bout the salt pork, you 
know—everybuddy does who cooks rabbits. 
I used "bout a pound—p’rhaps more p'rhaps 
less, but there wuz quite a hunk on it. The 
kittle wuz on the fire all the time, and fixed 
so’s it would n't blaze up—wet sticks on 
top. This way she’d jest simmer-like. Thet 
simmerin’ does the business, I kin tell you.” 

“Dang my buttons,” cried Mr. Bimby, as 
he wet hislips, “ but I kin smell it now. Some 
salt and pepper, I s'pose, Cy ?” 

“The seasonin’ come arter,’ was the re- 
sponse, “and thet’s where the cookin’ of 
thet ’ere rabbit riz right up to the pearly 
gates. 

“You see,” Cy went on, “T jest takes a 
ball o’ butter—none o’ your store butter, but 


the best goin’,and J sprinkles it fust-off with 
salt, and then with pepper. And then I 
mixes it up a leetle, and arter that I does 
it agin. Then what do you s’pose I does? 
Jest skims off the top o’ the kittlenot more ’n 
a cup full of the grease from thet ’ere rab- 
bit, which kep’ simmerin’ and simmerin’— 
and callin’? me names till the cows come 
home. I takes thet grease, and puts the 
butter right into it, and stirs it up, makin’ a 
kinder gravy-like. Then jest when every- 
thing was jest right and proper-like, I drops 
the gravy into the mess, so. 

“ Smell!” he ejaculated, “ Um, am! When 
thet ‘ere gravy went inter thet kittle, I jest 
thought I wuz in heaven ridin’ a gold saddle 
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on a gray hoss. All you fellers like rabbit, 
don't you? Well, ef you'd been there you’d 
never want to try any other kin’ o’ vittles. 
And there I stood like a big hog all by 
myself.” 

The enchantment had been made com- 
plete. Barring Ross Merrick, there was not 
a man who heard what Cy Moon said, whose 
predisposition to rabbit stew had not been 
whetted to a keen edge by this vision of a 
simmering kettle holding within its grimy 
sides all that could possibly be counted good 
to eat. In fifty ways they announced softly 
tneir love for rabbit stew and cursed the 
luck which denied them the delights of the 
pictured feast. 

All that anybody could say out loud was 
said by Hufftailing, the harness-maker, and 
he said: 

“Go on, Cy, and tell us what a hog you 
wuz.” His voice sounded hollow and cold, 
and sepulchral. 


“There ain’t much more to tell,” Cy 
drawled out. “ You see the rabbit was done. 
All I had to do was to fish it out of the kittle 
with the fixin’s, and there it wuz, and me 
thinkin’ all the while of you fellers who’d 
have liked to try it.” 

As if the thought was so much the proof 
of his utter lack of humanity and fine feel- 
ing and common decency that he would not 
longer face the self-accusation, Cy stood up, 
walked to the door, turned the knob and let 
in a blinding flurry of snow. The little circle 
around the base-burner were in the attitude 
of complete absorption, heedless of the win- 
ter’s invasion. 

“ Well!” they all said in a breath. 

“Wall,” replied Cy, speaking with ex- 
treme deliberation, as he went through the 
door into the teeth of the March winds, 
“all—I’ve—got—to say—about—thet—rab- 
bit—is,—thet—arter—all — it w’an’t — wuth 
a—damn.” Charles Reginald Sherlock. 
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F SIR Thomas W. Lipton could sail a 
boat as well as he has been able to 
trim his own craft in life’s seas, there 

would be little-chance of keeping the Cup 
on this side of the water. There is hardly a 
public man alive who has run the gauntlet 
of criticism and buffeted the hazards of 
adversity to come out as successful and 
serene, triumphant and popular in two 
hemispheres, as has this plucky and diplo- 
matie Irishman. Born of wage earning 
parents, in an obscure hamlet, venturing 
alone across the Atlantic at an early age to 
seek his fortune, struggling to earn a pit- 
tance in the rice swamps of South Carolina; 
a stowaway on a coasting ship; a friendless, 
homeless youth in New York at eighteen; a 
homesick, heartsick emigrant, returning to 
his mother country: a clerk behind the 
counter in a Glasgow tea-house at twenty- 
five; an independent merchant with a capital 
of five hundred dollars at twenty-six: a 
multi-millionaire, philanthropist, sportsman, 


baronet, and intimate friend of the King of 
England: the guest at a special dinner given 
in his honor by the President of the United 
States; and known to half the magnates of 
two continents at fifty—it is a record that 
reads like a fairy tale. But Lipton’s luck was 
the luck of hard work schooled in the harsh 
environment of adversity. For a quarter of 
a century the name of Lipton was not known 
outside the world of trade. In his offices at 
Glasgow he had but one thought: the dream 
of wealth. “I used to work twenty-five out 
of the twenty-four hours,” he said, ‘but 
now I work only eighteen out of the twenty- 
four.” And testimony bears out the latter 
assertion. None of his hundreds of clerks 
works harder than he, at least until within 
very recent years. Not until he rounded up 
fifty millions to his credit did he find time 
or energy for amusement, and then in a very 
modest way indulging his love for the sea. 
It was not until Lord Dunraven, the 
proud descendant of an Irish king, balked 
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in the International Cup 
races of 1895 and sailed 
the Valkyrie away before 
the final heat, offending 
the yachtsmen of Ame- 
rica and the sport-loving 
Prince of Wales, that 
Lipton’s opportunity 
‘ame to uphold the na- 
tional honor and break 
through the snobbery of 
the Royal Yacht Club 
and send forth a chal- 
lenge to the Cup-holders 
on this side of the Atlan- 
tie. Despite Dunraven's 
animosity and opposition 
Lipton was recognized. 
Despite the critics who 
accused him of self-ex- 
ploitation, and in the 
face of the sneers of 
earpers on both sides of 
the ocean, he proved his 
right to the title of a 
gentleman — sportsman. 
To the disaster of Lord 
Salisbury and all who 
sneered at the “trades- 
man,” he plucked a 
knighthood, a baronetey, 
and if he wins the Cup 
this year, a peerage is 
almost a certainty, for 
“the country needs a few 
such men as Lipton in the cabinet,” said 
Lord Rosebery not long ago. Whether he 
wins or not the American public hail his visit 
with enthusiasm. He admires us on this side 
and he says so early and late. “Everything 
possible was done to make things easy and 
pleasant for me,” he remarked jocularly, 
in a speech at a dinner given to him upon 
his return home two years ago, “with one 
exception—and that was the trifling matter 
of letting me lift the Cup.” 

Aside from promoting Anglo-Saxon friend- 
ship and cementing the bonds of the Eng- 
lish-speaking races, Lipton isa political figure 
of growing importance at home. Offered 
a seat in Parliament in the Nationalist in- 
terest recently, he declined, saying that he 
was not aseparatist. Besides being a yachts- 
man Sir Thomas is a lover of fine horses 
and an enthusiastic automobilist. In_ his 
stable at Osidge, just outside of London, he 
keeps thirty horses, several of which are fine 





Sir Thomas Lipton. 


cross - country mounts. 
and notable among his 
coach horses is a two 
thousand dollars team 
from the King’s stables. 
Sir Thomas’s visit this 
year assumes special in- 
terest, for it is generally 
rumored that he will 
accompany the Prince 
and Princess of Wales 
on their visit to the St. 
Louis Exposition. His 
return in that capacity 
would be eminently 
pleasing to his Ameri- 
can friends, for his genial 
humor, his nerve, tact, 
and unaffected personal- 
ity has won for him a 
permanent place in the 
affections of the whole 
nation. 


LTHOUGH Mr. R. 
A T. Maxwell won 
the golf championship 
of England this year the 
venerable golfer, Horace 
Hutchinson, whose name 
is synonymous with the 
highest ideals of the 
game, showed his old 
time strength which 
made him runner up 
(he was only beaten by one hole) in 1883 
and in 1894, and won him the championship 
in 1886 and 1887. Mr. Hutchinson is 
about forty-five years of age, and though 
not of robust health has been an ardent ad- 
vocate of the game, writing numerous books 
on the subject, including * Hints on Golf,” 
“Golf,” in the Badminton Library, * Golf 
and Golfers,” besides some charming stories 
in which the athletie spirit inspires much of 
the motive. “Creatures of Circumstance,” 
“Peter Steele, the Cricketer.” “My Wife’s 
Polities,” “Cricketing Saws and Stories,” 
and other helpful and imaginative books are 
from his pen. Taylor, the professional and 
champion in 1884 and 1885, was practically 
a pupil of Hutchinson. The famous Wil- 
liam IV. medal at St. Andrews was won by 
Hutchinson in 1884 with a round of eighty- 
seven, the previous best score of eighty-eight 
being made in 1855. Mr. Hutehinson is an 
Oxford man and the son of a colonel who 
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was on the staff of the 
Duke of Wellington, and 
there is no more popular 
a man on the links in 
England than this mo- 
dest, high-class sports- 
man who has done so 
much to perfect and 
popularize the game the 
world over. 


HILE aeronauts 

are experiment- 
ing with racing balloons 
and winged flying-ma- 
chines, Professor Alex- 
ander Graham Bell is 
quietly perfecting a ma- 
chine of solid construe- 
tion capable of carrying 
up, in a moderate breeze, 
a ‘weight equivalent to 
that of a man and an 
engine, so formed that 
it will be suitable for use 
as the body of an aerial 
vehicle, and so arranged 
that it will come down 
gently and steadily and 
land uninjured. “I have,” he says, “accom- 
plished this.” But the great inventor of the 
telephone recognizes that he has only put 
into operation the first principle of a prac- 
tical air-ear. The motor and the mechan- 
ical construction are the key to the problem, 
he believes. The balloon must be aban- 
doned. There is one word, Professor Bell 
says, on which success in aerial navigation 
hinges, and that word is not balloons, or 
buoyaney, but “propulsion.” The principle 
of buoyancy, he thinks, he has solved in the 
tetrahedral frame. A tetrahedral frame con- 
sists of a four-sided triangle. Place three 
matches on a table so as to form a triangle, 
then stand three others up over them, like 
the legs of a tripod—the matches then form 
a skeleton of a regular tetrahedron, Dr. 
Bell has explained. It is upon this struc- 
ture that the great scientist has developed 
his tetrahedral kite, which for strength and 
lightness is unexcelled by any other form, 
being braced in two directions like a tri- 
angle and three like a solid. Covering the 
tetrahedral aero surfaces with silk, the kite 
has a buoyancy and lifting power unequaled 
by any like strneture. This triangular cell, 
Dr. Bell believes, is the greatest advance in 
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aerial navigation since 
the appearance of the 
Hargrave rectangular 
box kite, the principles 
of which led the way to 
the triangular tetrahe- 
dral. Dr. Bell is con- 
fining his experiments to 
the aerial possibilities in 
this form of a kite. He 
firmly believes that it 
comprehends the essen- 
tial properties of a 
steady going airship. 
As to the means of pro- 
pulsion, he leaves that 
to other minds, already 
working extensively on 
that line. 

Dr. Bell’s recent ex- 
periments and demon- 
strations mark a new 
epoch in aerial science. 
Santos-Dumont, Leo 
Stevens, Stanley Spen- 
cer, and aeronauts from 
time immemorial, have 
adhered to the balloon 
principle. Professor 8. 
P. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
and Hiram Maxim stick to the gliding card 
principle. Lord Kelvin believes in the aero- 
plane idea. Hargrave, the Australian scien- 
tist, and the English experimentor, S. F. 
Cody, agree with Lord Kelvin, but Dr. Bell’s 
device has solved, at least, one important 
fact they all acknowledge: the perfection 
of a model which can be enlarged without 
loss of value or resisting power. 

Professor Bell is perhaps the most famous 
scientist who has taken up the study of 
aerial navigation. By inheritance he is an 
inventor. His grandfather, Alexander Bell, 
became well known for his successes in de- 
vising means to remove impediments of 
speech. Professor Bell is a native of Scot- 
land. He came to this country and became 
a teacher of deaf mutes and vocal physiol- 
ogy at Boston University. His interest 
in the study of conveying articulate sounds 
by electric current led up to the discovery 
of the telephone, amazing the world of 
science and whetting the imagination and 
interest of every youth in the land. Pro- 
fessor Bell married one of his pupils, a deaf- 
mute, the daughter of the late Gardiner 
Hubbard, at Washington. At Badeck, Cape 
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Breton, Professor Bell has his magnificent 
summer residence, Beinn Bhreagh Hall, 
where he conducts his experiments and tests 
his kites. Interrogated recently if his in- 
terest was as keen as ever in the subject of 
developing aerial navigation, he said: “1 
am now thinking about flying-machines. 
Everything in regard to them interests me. 
I pick out and read all that is written about 
the subject in newspapers and magazines. 
When I see a bird flying in the air, I note 
its manner of flight as I would not if I were 
not constantly thinking about artificial flight 
and concentrating all my thought and ob- 
servation on the subject.” 


ISS Annie S. Peck is, by voeation, 

a sedate teacher of the dead lan- 
guages in the Purdue University ; by irresist- 
ible inclination, a climber of mountain 
peaks, her record to date being twenty of the 
highest mountains in the world, at least one 
of which mere man never scaled. Miss Peck 
is also an archeologist, being the first 
woman to enter the American school at 
Athens. This plucky woman is bound 
for Bolivia, determined to ascend Mount 
Sorata, whose height isestimated to be 25,000 
feet above the sea level. The fact that this 
feat has before been unsuccessfully attempted 
by a man does not daunt 
Miss Peck. She climbed 
Mount Orizaba, in Mex- 
ico, a performance white 
men never accomplished. 
She climbed the Matter- 
horn in 1895. Her record 
also includes Cloud’s 
Rest, the highest spur of 
the Yosemite; Mount 
Penticus, in Greece; 
Mount Shasta, 14,442 
feet high, sleeping all 
night on its snow ¢o- 
vered summit; Gross 
Glockner, 12,800 feet, 
though in the latter 
case she modestly ad- 
mits that she did not 
reach the summit be- 
cause the guide, like the 
proverbial angel, feared 
to rush in, a little thing 
like a melting glacier 
at an angle of fifty-two 
degrees intercepting the 
path to the top. Inci- 
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dentally there was a precipice at the base of 
the glacier and the snow was soft and an 
avalanche was due at any moment. But in 
Mexico the guides were not so timid and Miss 
Peck had no trouble in getting them to share 
the perils of Toculo, Popocatepetl, and Ori- 
zaba. Mount Sorata will bea crowning exper- 
ience to Miss Peck’s adventures, for her 
ambition is to ascend the highest peak in this 
hemisphere, as well as to set a pace for man. 
The fact that Sir Martin Conway, the English 
climber, failed to reach the top of Sorata, 
adds zest te her undertaking. Mr. Conway, 
thinks Miss Peck, chose an unfavorable 
season, making the trip in October. Two 
Swiss guides accompany Miss Peck, also Dr. 
W. G. Light, botanist, geologist, and ento- 
mologist, of the University of New Mexico. 
One of the guides was with Conway. 

Miss Peck has strong lungs and a stout 
heart. She does not fear cold, crevasses, 
glaciers, or avalanches. “I wear flannel 
undergarments,” she says, “and a serge 
waist, a woolen sweater and knickerboeckers, 
and leggins of serge-green duck canvas, 
which I made myself. My bootsare ordinary 
winter boots, with extra cork soles. On my 
hands 1 wear topped gloves. On my head I 
wear a canvas hat, tied on with a ribbon, 
and occasionally I wear a veil as well as 
smoked glasses. Some- 
times I use a little cold 
cream on my face, and 
you would never know 
from my looks when I 
come down that I had 
been to the top of a 
mountain.” Miss Peck's 
looks when she left New 
York bear out her state- 
ments. She was in the 
pink of health, and her 
rugged feats left no sear 
of over - strenuousness 
upon her face. Miss Peck 
hopes to make the ascent 
of Sorata in two weeks, 
remaining one week en 
route, at Lake Lilicaca, 
13,000 feet up, to accus- 
tom herself to the alti- 
tude. After Sorata Miss 
Peck has determined to 
climb Mount Chachaniin 
Peru, and incidentally 
visit the remains of a 
Pigmy city near Lima. 
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ACHTSMAN, whip, athlete, and club- 
man, Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, the man- 
aging owner of Jeliance, is one of the best 
known out-of-door men in America. While 
other boys were playing marbles he was 
sailing sand-bag races on the Sound. While 
other men are storing up useless millions he 
is giving his ceaseless energy to the sport of 
sports, and by his splendid nerve and skill 
is upholding America’s ascendency in the 
yachting world. Mr. Iselin was born to 
wealth, married heiresses, and is not harassed 
by the practical necessities that fall to the 
lot of most men. His paternal grandfather 
was a Swiss capitalist, who made his money 
in silks and gloves, and his grandmother 
was of Swiss and French descent of aristo- 
cratic lineage. Mr. Iselin’s father is a New 
York banker of many millions, who is in- 
terested in his son’s aquatie triumphs. Iselin 
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is a daring navigator, a thorough sailor, and 
a man who stands on his own judgment, 
despite pressure that may be exerted for 
ulterior motives. It was his determined 
position that kept Captain Barr at the wheel 
of the Columbia, despite the fact that Barr is 
not of American birth, and in the face of 
criticism and clamor from many sources. 
Iselin is high spirited and sensitive to eriti- 
cism, eschewing reporters and disliking per- 
sonal publicity. The newspapers set upon 
him during the preliminary trials with the 
Shamrock I., and whem Shamrock II. came 
over he refused to sponser the new American 
defender. He did, however, take Columbia 
into the race and win out, by sheer luck and 
pluck, many said. But Iselin’s luck is the 
luck of a daring navigator. His ability to 
rise to an occasion in a critical moment of a 
race, and win against odds, is the quality 
that distinguishes him from his fellows. 

His second wife, who was Miss Hope God- 
dard, of Providence, R. L., is an enthusiastic 
yachtswoman, and her counsel and presence 
during a race are potent factors in his 
achievements. She isa charming woman of 
the demure, puritannical type, affects white 
gowns and natty sailor suits, and is hospit- 
able and popular as she is attractive. At 
“ All View,” their home at Larchmont, they 
entertain charmingly. Winters they travel 
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abroad, spending much of their time along 
the shores and on the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Iselin is a member of the Cannes Yacht 
Club and a life member of the New York 
Yacht Club. 


Saree K. Devereux, who nas driven his 

horse, John A. MeKerron, to a wagon 
in 2:06% in a race on the track of the Cleve- 
land Driving Park, making the American 
record, is presi- 
dent of the Gen- 
tleman’s Driving 
Club of Cleve- 
land and one of 
the best known 
horsemen in the 
country. Mr. De- 
vereux is just as 
clean cut, well 
groomed, active, 
and business-like 
as MeKerron. 
There is a good 
deal of the artis- 
tic in Mr. Deve- 
reux’s make-up, 
and to this faet 
he attributes his 
success as a dri- 
ver, “A man 
who drives well,” 
says Mr. Dever- 
eux, “must be 
very sensitive 
and must feel 
with the horse; yet he must be very cool 
and steady. A man who is not cool will 
worry his horse into a bad case of the fidgets, 
and a man who does not possess a sen- 
sitive temperament will not inspire the best 
work of his horse.” 

From boyhood Mr. Devereux has possessed 
the driving passion. According to himself 
he first indulged his bent by driving a dog 
to a sled, then to a cart. Next he hitched 
up a goat. From the goat to a horse was a 
single leap. Once in possession of a horse, 
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Mr. Devereux never let go. He began his 
racing career by investing his pocket-money 
in horses that had seen better days, but re- 
tained a spark of the old fire inthem. These 
he nursed back to life and got some good 
work out of them, often to the amusement 
of his father, the railroad millionaire and 
one time associate of the late W. K. Vander- 
bilt. But Mr. Devereux’s first real triumph was 
won with Northwood, a good horse of its 
day, under his 
skilful hand mak- 
ing a record of 
2:303. It was 
some time after 
his Harvard days 
that he came into 
possession of the 
record breaker, 
John A. McKer- 
ron, and then al- 
most by accident. 
A friend called 
his attention to 
the horse, owned 
then by a Cali- 
fornian, and 
asked Mr. Dever- 
eux’s opinion. 
He gave it by 
buying the horse 
at onee. Mr. Dev- 
ereux’s handling 
of MeKerron has 
won for him the 
admiration of the 
horsemen of the country, and a well-known 
driver who has raced with him says that it 
is doubtful if the judgment and skill of any 
professional driver in the country outranks 
Devereux’s in a close finish. Though but 
thirty-nine years of age, Mr. Devereux has 
succeeded his father in many large business 
enterprises, always however finding time to 
indulge his passion for driving and giving 
his countenance and energy to the promotion 
of the training and breeding of good horses 
in Cleveland. 
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By EDWYN SANDYS 


INTER’S nights were numbered. 

From the southward had strayed a 

damp, warm breeze, the bearer of 
important news. 

Nature listened to this news, and what is 
more—she told. In fact, way down South, 
she told everybody, and immediately every- 
body got busy, for to them the tip was both 
interesting and valuable. It meant a tre- 
mendous raid northward—one grand, tri- 
umphant charge by nine tenths of the 
feathered forces of the entire country; a 
routing of their frosty foes all along the 
line, and the re-conquering of the mighty 
field from which they had been forced to 
flee but a few months before. Hence, there 
was a tremendous mustering of heavy and 
light battalions and grave councils composed 
of those elders who had won wisdom during 
previous ventures, and these preliminaries 
demanded time. 

One Melospiza fasciata, by no means so 
large as his name might suggest, and our 
hero Philohela minor, whose appearance is 
indicative of anything rather than an un- 
usual ability to withstand hardships, were 
the first toactually start northward. ’T was 
theirs tospy out theland. They were scouts, 
and only a careless glance would fail to de- 
tect the fact that, in spite of apparent weak- 
ness, they were admirably equipped for the 
work in hand. In the first place, all the 
land in general tone was brown. Look where 
you would, the color was about the same. 
Brown fields spread away to brown fences, 
beyond which brown thickets fringed brown 
woods, within which brown leaves lay like 
a moist mat, their reflections and the wrecks 
of their drowned fellows lending the same 
tone to all surface pools. A creek sugges- 
tive of the coffee crop of the world engaged 
in a riotous debauch, was enthusiastically 
abetted by innumerable ditches and fur- 
rows, every one of ’em full and brown no 
end. Amid such surroundings, a brown bird 
is about as conspicuous as a tiny emerald 
lost on a wet lawn. 

Over the doings of small M. fasciata, it 
is needless to linger. He scratched in the 





thickets, dived into various covers like a 
mouse goes to grass, and tinkled almost un- 
ceasingly about the great things soon to 
oceur. But Philohela is different, and alto- 
gether more interesting, because he is one of 
the quaintest and possibly the least under- 
stood of all our hosts of migrants. In his 
bull-head is a peculiar set of brains. Like 
many a man, he appears to be rather stupid 
until one gets to know him better, then 
one is mighty apt to be astonished by a lot 
of unsuspected cleverness. 

Not far from the finish of February came 
the thaw. For weeks the world had drowsed 
under a snowy blanket, but now the scene 
suggested that the world had fallen asleep 
with a lighted cigarette and had set herself 
afire in a heap of places, for the erstwhile 
spotless blanket was a sight. Great brown 
patches showed all over it, and when the 
face of nature gets pock-marked in this 
fashion, it is time to get out field-glass and 
note-book, and for a few peculiar folk to 
prepare for long night vigils. 

In a certain locality, not fifty miles from 
Lake Erie, lies a big, level field, which for 
years was used asa pasture, or rather gather- 
ing-place for many cattle, which, after a 
longer or shorter rest, were thence shipped 
to market. At one end, the big field sloped 
gradually to a sluggish stream, the banks of 
which were thickly overhung with willows. 
The other end of the field and the sides 
were bordered, first, by a broad belt of slim, 
close-growing maple saplings, and, beyond 
them, heavy woodlands, most of which were 
lowlying and retained their dampness until 
well on into the summer. Those who know 
a bit about woodcock will readily understand 
why such ground was almost ideal for early 
observation. Birds just arrived from the 
South could find snug shelter in the thickets. 
also a limited supply of worms, and, possibly, 
certain larve, by turning over damp leaves. 

It is a soft, dark evening, when a long, 
lean, slab-sided youth reaches the big field 
amid the woods. Just how he ean see to 
rightly place his rubber-booted feet is a 
mystery, yet he moves confidently along the 
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edge of the saplings until he reaches an old, 
bleached log which has lain in its bed for 
nigh three years. Stretched lengthwise of 
the log, the youth props his head on a hand 
and waits. For a long time things are rather 
lonesome, muggy, and by no means thrilling 
Then a whisper of rustling sounds from 
almost under him, and a moment later a 
dark, ghostly small shape wavers bat-like 
and soundless through the gloom a few 
yardsaway. Instantly the watcher’s lips are 
pursed to emit a series of mouselike squeaks, 
and his hand flecks a bit of rotten wood to 
the ground. Like magic, from nowhere in 
particular, sweeps a downy-light, feathery- 
fanned thing which almost stands still in 
the air as it flashes two wee lamps which 
have lit the last skip of full many a short- 
tailed field mouse. 

“ Get out! you bubble-eyed fool,” chuckles 
the youth, and at the words that bantam of 
his race, the Acadian owl, reluctantly drifts 
away from what had sounded suspiciously 
like “ good hunting.” Again and again are 
revealed indistinct glimpses of his wavering 
flight, beating to and fro along the edge of 
the saplings, for he clearly heard that tell- 
tale squeaking, and he knows that old log is 
mousey. It is, perhaps, a hour later when the 
silent figure gives a quick twitch, for through 
the darkness comes a brief squeak almost 
immediately followed by a soft snip-snap- 
ping and then a faint snoring and irregular 
gasping. 

“So, you got the real thing, eh? That’s 
right—choke him down, hair and all—hope 
he’s fat,” mutters the youth. 

Evidently the small ow] is disposed toward 
sociability, for a few moments later there is 
the faintest of clicks, and lo! a tiny, gnome- 
like, fiery-eyed thing is perched upon a stub 
not five feet from the youth’s nose. The 
bullet head works from side to side and the 
small form strains with effort, for the hap- 
less mouse is both fat and furry. 

“T’m in on this—give me half of that 
mouse!” says the youth sternly, whereupon 
the wee marauder gives a frantic heave and 
at once defiantly snaps his bill. 

“So you did manage him, and four will go 
into two and leave nothing over?” con- 
tinues the youth addressing the two electric 
lights, but this is entirely too deep for 
Aeadian simplicity, so after a puzzled stare 
the owl suddenly makes sail for some port 
known only to himself. “Presently the youth 
raises his head and sniffs inquisitively. A 
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peculiar and not at all pleasant odor seems 
to gain power as moments pass, and the 
trained nose learns that a fox has been 
watching proceedings from somewhere in the 
damp obscurity close by. That sort of air is 
a great carrier of all odors, and upon such a 
night compounder skunk would be an out- 
rage even at extremely long range. Finally, 
the vigil ends, the somewhat stiffened limbs 
are straightened, and the youth goes home. 

But the next night and the next he is 
again on the log, and at last his patience is 
rewarded. After perhaps an hour's waiting, 
he hears a sudden flip-flap-flip, apparently 
passing downward into the saplings close at 
hand. Some time later a similar sound is 
heard from another direction, and he knows 
that the expected has happened. There were 
no calls, nor after-sounds of any sort, but he 
knows as surely asthough eyes had seen that 
two woodcock had come from the South and 
dropped in the old nesting-place among the 
maple saplings. And next day he proved 
the accuracy of his ears by making a wise 
old dog point and flush three birds within 
fiffy yards of the log. Then the note-book 
bore the memo: ‘“ Heard two cock come in 
night of March 6. Flushed three birds, 
same ground, March 7. Earliest recorded 
this county.” 

Very soon the first of the genuine spring 
arrived, and the log bore its usual occupant 
night after night. He knew as much as 
most people do about woodcock. How the 
birds probed for worms in soft ground ; 
that the long bill is so shaped as to easily 
penetrate mud, and is equipped with a 
system of nerves which renders the tip of 
the flexible upper mandible so sensitive that 
it can distinguish between a worm and a 
worm-like rootlet, and even between worms 
of different sorts. That the big, beautiful 
eyes are owl-like in their power to utilize 
the faintest of lights and thus enable the 
cock to travel about and feed at will during 
the damp, moonless nights when worms are 
upon or near the surface of the ground, and ~ 
that the eyes are placed near the upper rear 
corners of the squarish skull both to protect 
them from the mud and their owner from 
surprise. When:the cock is boring forehead 
deep in mud, he necessarily is crouched. The 
ordinary bird, in this position, either would 
have its eyes in contact with the mud, or 
so near it that they would be unable to see 
anything a few feet away, especially a foe 
planning a rear attack. The cock’s eyes are 
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not only above the mud, but enable him to 
see, without raising his head, whatever may 
be going on above him and in his rear. 

When the April twilight came, the youth 
was ready on his log, and he learned much. 
Through the damp dusk came a sudden, 
squeaking ery, followed by a musical twit- 
tering, quite different to the whistling of the 
wings of the flushed bird, which is caused 
by the air passing through the feathers of 
the hasty wing. The squeaking ery is uttered 
both while the male is upon the ground and 
when flying. It is not unlike the ery of the 
night hawk, for which bird the cock might 
be mistaken did the hawk arrive from the 
South before the cock has mated. 

Above the field, frequently quite near the 
log, the birds played evening after evening. 
one occasionally wavering about within a 
yard or two of the watcher. The courting 
was much the same with different birds, 
First would sound a squeak or two from the 
shadow of the thicket, then the whistle of 
wings as the bird left the ground, and then 
the swift, dark form weaving to and fro, 
often at astonishing speed. After 
preliminary darting about and occasional 
squeaks, he would tower far above the 
tallest trees, and only betray his where- 
abouts by the twittering whistle which con- 
stitutes his love-song. After a while he 
would dive like a nighthawk, perhaps in a 
slant of several hundred feet. And no matter 
how much he might veer about, he in- 
variably returned to his starting point, for 
there was crouched the woman in the ease, 
his mate-to-be, who, by the way, really is a 
bit bigger than her lord and don’t merely 
think so,as is common elsewhere. Having 
alighted near her, our hero is given to strut- 
ing in a fashion comically suggestive of the 
action of that big bladder of conceit—the 
turkey cock, but no doubt it is all vastly ap- 
preciated by the party of the second part. 

Upon the damp soil a few yards within 
the thicket the rude nest was formed. It 
was about the worst type of bird architect- 
ure, consisting merely of a few dead leaves 
drawn together. Soon four eggs were laid. 
These are pear-shaped, large for the size of 
the bird, and have a buff ground color 
spotted with reddish brown. As a rule, 
they so admirably blend with the surround- 
ings as to be very difficult to detect. But 
our observer knew where to look, and more 
than onee he crawled within range and 
watched the brooding bird. Any one hold- 
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ing a dead bird might imagine it would be 
readily distinguishable upon any sort of 
ground, but the reverse is true. Back, head, 
and tail, with all their beautiful variety of 
ash, rufous and velvetty black, seem to melt 
into their surroundings almost marvelously, 
while the big, steadfast black eye seems but 
one of a dozen drops of moisture. 

Then came the youngsters, pretty, delicate 
wee fellows, grayish buff, with rich dark 
markings on the upper parts. They were 
tottery little things, yet able to run a few 
feet as soon as dry. Two of them seemed 
to make half-hearted attempts at hiding, 
but in this, as in activity, they fell far be- 
hind those masters of swift legerdemain— 
young quail and grouse. And inthe disturb- 
ing of this small -family he learned some- 
thing, for no sooner had the babies tottered 
away than he retreated afew steps and sank 
behinda stump. The mother-bird, he knew, 
was close at hand. On his approach she 
had played that sweet farce of simulated 
lameness, and failing in her loving art, had 
sadly fluttered off uttering a few mournful 
quacking sounds as she sank to earth a few 
dozen yards distant. 

He knew she would return, so he crouched 
silent, watehing with half-breathless ex- 
pectancy. At last she came fluttering bat- 
like and pitched beside one of the terrified 
youngsters. She seemed to poke it with 
her bill, then step directly over it. In a 
moment she rose and flew low and heavily 
through the thicket. Her legs appeared to 
be half-bent, and between them was the 
youngster, which she bore to a spot perhaps 
twenty yards away. It was as pretty a 
picture of loving care as he had seen, and to 
further satisfy his curiosity he followed, 
found the transported baby and flushed the 
mother, she making no further demonstra- 
tion, but rising in the usual summer flight. 
He would dearly have liked to watch the 
earrying of the others, but a something 
about the devotion of the old bird so ap- 
pealed to him that he slipped away and left 
her in peace. But with all his watching 
there was one thing he never could see, and 
that was the feeding of the downy young, 
nor did he ever meet a man who had seen 
it. He had a suspicion that the food was 
regurgitated by the mother, but proof of 
this was lacking. 

To keep track of the young brood for a 
time was easy enough. Through the woods 
ran a broad creek, in spring a_bankful 
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stream, by midsummer a mere bog with a 
wealth of worm-haunted mud. To this fat 
billet passed the brood and there met others 
of their kind. In his researches, our ob- 
server followed the bed of the creek for 
miles, flushing birds here and there and 
finding innumerable traces of their work. 
Clusters of small holes, as though a slim 
pencil had been forced into the mud again 
and again, told where the sensitive bills had 
felt for food, and all about were the drop- 
pings showing on the black mud like drops 
of whitewash. Day by day the heat in- 
creased, and slowly but surely the mud in 
the creek-bed dried until only the lowest 
spots remained moist. - At these were many 
worms and rare good feeding, but when 
even the lowest spot was riddled like the 
bottom of a colander, it too hardened and 
the family of Philohela had to move or starve. 

But there were plenty of excellent places 
nearby. The corn was now tall and dense. 
It spread for many acres and below the 
darkly cool jungle of lush green were miles 
of shaded runways. . Under the hilled roots 
of the corn were worms a-plenty, and when 
rain streamed through the sounding green- 
ery and soaked the parching soil, even a 
clumsy man could easily gather a quart of 
crawling worms from the surface about 
dawn. Here Philohela became outrageously 
stout, which was not to be wondered at con- 
sidering that he devoured at least his own 
weight of worms every twenty-four hours. 
He got so stout his clothes would n’t fit, so 
reluctantly he returned to his native and 
now bone-dry thicket, where he skulked and 
grew thin under the rather trying process 
of growing a new suit. At night he would 
fly to the corn, or poke about for the poor 
food his retreat offered, and he was mighty 
glad when an occasional soaking rain made 
the foraging something like the continuous 
feasting of earlier nights. 

But the new suit grew, and it was indeed 
a beauty. Strong and keen and handsomer 
than ever, Philohela went back to the corn, 
or dared long flights through the dusk to 
distant marshy spots. One night he flew 
above a town and happened to notice how 
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green and moist-looking was a certain lawn. 
There was no telling—it might be good— 
and down he went. He had no idea that 
the youth who had watched his mother and 
the family on and off since spring, was lying 
in a hammock under a pine and just listenin’ 
to things—yet such was the fact. The loun- 
ger’s ear heard the faint flip-flap of Philo- 
hela’s wings as he pitched, and keen eyes 
peered through the gloom above the freshly 
watered lawn and saw a small, dim shape 
trotting over the plush-like grass. Now, the 
observer had given that lawn a double dose 
of water. He was going fishing next day, 
and partly because he was too lazy to dig 
worms, also because he knew that if you 
wet a lawn at evening during a dry spell, a 
host of worms will come to the surface be- 
fore midnight, he was loafing in the ham- 
mock till the time came for him to get a 
lamp and pick up bait. Because he knew 
even Philohela couldn’t possibly eat all the 
worms, he waited and watched till his un- 
bidden guest had swallowed all he could 
hold and taken wing for his day-retreat. 

For many nights the lawn was watered, and 
again and again Philohela returned to histown 
café. He was now a great fellow, weighing 
nearly eight ounces, an unusual weight, but 
the fare was extra good. Then came the 
first of the autumn rains, and the observer 
forsook the hammock, for he knew there 
were worms a-plenty to be had in the fields, 
hence Philohela was unlikely to return. One 
vain nightwatch proved the truth of this, 
so, seeing that Philohela would n’t come to 
the observer, the observer decided to go to 
Philohela. The line of retreat had been the 
same time after time, so it was easy to 
guess which cover. 

“Come Don!” said the observer one morn- 
ing, “It’s time to get busy.” 

“Do you mean to say”—says Madam 
Bird-mad, “that after all that study and lov- 
ing association, you were B-r-u-t-e enough 
to—Ah! Hevings!” 

“Yes’m! I—hem!”—that is the observer 
—“ sorter missed him first barrel, but—Well, 
anyhow, he weighed plump seven ounces. 
That’s him, in the cute little case!” 
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«« Be on the lookout for the things worth while, and do not let mosquitoes worry you into a passion.” 


Professional There is a lot of talk these days 
and about the relative value of ama- 
rsd teur and professional coaching. 
Iam not one of those who be- 
lieve a professional coach indispensable to 
good or to the fastest, smoothest, college 
rowing. The most finished and apparently 
the most powerful eights to have represented 
Yale, in her rowing history, are those be- 
tween 1888 and 1900, when amateurs rigged 
the shells and coached the crews. The Amer- 
ican Thames record stands to the credit of 
a crew rigged and coached by amateurs. 
In the international races on the English 
Thames, no crew coached by a professional 
has ever defeated one coached by an ama- 
teur; the only crew that ever won at Henley 
—a Columbia four-oar—and the only other 
crew—a Yale eight—to have made a strong 
bid, were both coached by amateurs. Further- 
more, the most finished, the fastest crews 
Cornell has turned out have been since their 
last trip to England. Some Cornell men 
will tell you that their present stroke is the 
stroke they always have had; but it isn’t. 
There is as much difference between the 
stroke Cornell used before the English trip, 
and the present one, as there was between 
Columbia and Cornell as seen at Pough- 
keepsie this year. Courtney was enough of 
a master and enough of a man to recognize 
the elements of superiority in English 
rowing and to revise Cornell’s stroke ac- 
cordingly. And he has done it so master- 
fully that I fully believe the 1903 Cornell 
Varsity eight could beat the best of Eng- 
land over four miles. 


Sport Still further—when Yale two years 
forIts avo decided to give over the coach- 
ing of the ’Varsity to a professional 
they sent him across the Atlantic to 
learn from English amateurs. Harvard is 
the only rowing university in America to- 
day whose ’Varsity crews are coached and 
rigged by amateurs, and that Harvard has 
won only three times within eighteen years 
does not so much emphasize the inferiority of 
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Harvard’s amateurs as the superiority of 
Yale’s consistent policy. It is to be remem- 
bered that Yale has been coached entirely 
by amateurs up to within three years; and 
during these last three years Harvard’s 
time has averaged faster and the finish 
closer than in any previous six races that 
were lost: in other words, Harvard under 
amateurs has come closer to Yale under 
professionals than she did to Yale under 
amateurs. That is worth remembering now, 
at a time when I note some Harvard men 
are talking professional coach. 

I should deeply regret the day Harvard 
followed Yale’s lead and turned her rowing 
over to professionals. Let those who value 
mere winning above all else have their pro- 
fessionals, but you, Harvard, show the world 
that at least one American university reec- 
ognizes sport for sport’s sake, and, even in 
defeat, cherishes it as such above sport for 
the mere sake of beating a rival. Harvard 
under the conditions can well afford to lose. 
Among the universities of the world, she is 
the American leader; among friends of ama- 
teur sport, she is their chief and most un- 
selfish and cheering support. 

I believe the professional coach to be the 
most serious menace of college sport to- 
day; except as trainer pure and simple I 
wish he could be banished from every 
campus in America. This I say with de- 
liberation, and of course with no reference 
to any of those now employed. Sport is 
fast ceasing to be sport in America, be- 
cause of the craze for winning which dom- 
inates. 


A correspondent, with the signally 
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Cornell ill-fitting pen name of “Justitia,” 
Wins has been telling the readers of the 


New York Times how little he knows about 
rowing. He says that Cornell’s success is 
to be attributed to the advantage the coach 
has of crew candidates, who, previous to 
entering college, have undergone the tough- 
ening process given by “manual labor as 
blacksmiths or mechanies or farmers.” 
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This is so absurd in argument and so un- 
true to fact that it should not be taken seri- 
ously. Yet some, I observe, have been sorely 
disturbed by its false statement and snob- 
bish spirit; which is my excuse for com- 
menting on it here. “Justitia’s” search for 
the wherefore of Cornell’s repeated victories, 
reminds me of a Mexican sprinter that I 
had beaten at an Indian festival games in 
New Mexico, and who immediately on conelu- 
sion of the race insisted on my taking off 
my shoes so he might see if I had springs 
concealed in them! “Justitia” should have 
been at the finish line at Poughkeepsie and 
made diligent search for the hidden springs 
in those Cornell thighs. 

There is a type of man to whom repeated 
beatings give no lessons; he is the world’s 
yellow dog. We all use him to “try it on.” 

Cornell wins because Correll has the best 
stroke and best watermanship; and for no 
other reason, this year or any previous year. 
It is the most powerful, and the easiest on 
the oarsmen of any stroke pulled by ama- 
teur crews on either side of the water. There 
has never been, in my opinion, an eight on 
the English or American Thames that could 
have beaten the Cornell 1903 crew over a 
four-mile course. It simply outclassed all the 
other crews on the Hudson and finished in 
18 minutes 57 seconds—only 3% seconds be- 
hind the river record, which with effort could 
have been beaten at least thirty seconds, for 
half the distance was rowed at strokes of 
twenty-eight and thirty to the minute. Boat- 
ing supremacy is traditional at Ithaca, and is 
nearer the undergraduate heart, which fact 
also attracts rowing material from prepara- 
tory schools, therefore he offers himself in 
greater numbers and very likely with grim- 
mer determination. No doubt when Cornell 
football elevens attain to such superiority 
over rivals as have the crews, there will not 
be lacking other “Justitias” to give the credit 
to early hoeing of corn; at present it would 
seem, according to the Times correspondent, 
that all Cornell's “ farmers,” “ blacksmiths,” 
ete., are engaged in rowing to the exclusion 
of other sports. 

Were this- observer correct, American 
agriculture would prosper indeed; for if 
tossing hay, swinging a hammer, or hoeing 
corn were a preliminary course to utter- 
most rowing skill, who can doubt that Yale, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and all 
the others would establish farms forthwith 
and put their entire rowing squads to hoe- 
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ing corn or digging post holes. But alas, 
for the ignorance of “Justitia” and those 
his fallacies have perturbed, Cornell's crews 
in personnel ditfer practically not at all from 
those of Harvard or Yale, save that per- 
haps, as compared with Harvard, a slightly 
larger percentage is country bred. And 
that is because the same comparison applies 
to the universities themselves, and not to 
rowing only. I need not pursue the sub- 
ject further; let me, however, add some 
figures which eloquently touch this question 
of Cornell’s older students. 
Comparative age crews 1903: 


FRESHMAN. 
Yale. Harvard. Cornell. Penns. Wisconsin. Columbia. 


19 19 19 19% 19% 18% 
UNIVERSITY 
2 621% 22 2334 22% 21% 


Until this year, Cornell crews have almost 
invariably averaged lighter than those of 
either Harvard or Yale; this year the Cor- 
nell ’Varsity averaged 174, several pounds 
the heaviest on the Hudson. But Yale 
averaged 176% pounds and Harvard 174. 

Of the Hudson entries, both Syracuse and 
Georgetown deserve great praise for their 
showing, the former getting second in Fresh- 
man, and the latter second in’Varsity. Wis- 
consin got third in all three races—fours, 
Freshman, and ’Varsity—but ought to have 
had second, and threw away their chances by 
rowing short. Pennsylvania did well to get 
second in the fours, fifth in Freshman, and 
fourth in ‘Varsity—relatively the fitting 
place for the stroke, as compared with the 
others seen on the river; Columbia finished 
where the stroke entitled it to be—last. 

Cornell’s times—Four (2 miles), 10.34; Freshman (2 
miles), 9.18 (a new record ; previous one, 9,1914, made by 
Yale in 1897) ; University (4 miles), 18.57 ; Georgetown, 
19,27; Wisconsin, 19.2924 ; Pennsylvania, 19.3024 ; Syra- 
cuse, 19.3614 ; Columbia, 19.54 ; Yales times—Four 9.4034 ; 
Freshman, 9.54 ; University, 20.1945 ; Harvard, 20,293. 

No fair comparison is possible between 
the times made on the Hudson and on -the 
Thames; natural conditions on the former 
being always much the faster. This year, 
although there was the habitual difference in 
favor of the Hudson in the matter of cur- 
rent-tide speed, the conditions on the 
Thames were unusually fast. 


Why Yale Yale on the Thames at New 
and London won all three races from 
Cornell Harvard, for the self-same reason 
Beat Their : 

Rivals that gave Cornell victory on the 


Hudson, 7%. ¢, an easier, more 
powerful stroke, better watermanship, and 
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superior rigging. Yale crews for many 
years have had the great annual advantage 
over Harvard of better rigged shells; an 
advantage which alone may easily mean 
the difference between defeat and victory. 
Aside from that inferiority — Harvard's 
No. 8 during the race. shortened a stroke 
which was already being clipped. The 
Freshman was Harvard’s best crew and a 
first-class one: the four-oar was to weep. 
Yale’s watermanship was not so good as 
Cornell's. 

Why is it that Yale and Cornell beat their 
rivals with such regularity? Because they 
have the advantage of a professional coach, 
-fhe majority seem to think: but, I say, be- 
eause Yale and Cornell long ago adopted 
certain rowing principles, which by experi- 
ment and hard experience were found to be 
the best, and have ever since stuck to them, im- 
proving year by year, but always along the 
basie lines. Harvard meantime has been 
shifting from one policy to another. In- 
stability of policy is solely responsible for 
Harvard’s misfortunes, both on the water 
and on the football field. 

Of Cornell’s rivals—only Pennsylvania 
has shown consistency to a fixed policy; 
and the varying fortune of the Pennsyl- 
vania crews appears attributable to a stroke 
seemingly more dependent than any other 
on the quality and adaptability of the oars- 
men. Wisconsin professes a definite policy of 
rowing, but, if so, the crews do not show it; 
the eights this year at Poughkeepsie pulled 
a very different stroke from those of last 
year; anda poorer one. One cannot take 
Columbia’s rowing seriously—through no 
fault of the men themselves, I wish to add— 
and Georgetown and Syracuse are only be- 
ginners, both crude, but each showing 
promise, especially Georgetown. 


College All in all baseball among larger 
Baseball colleges seemed to average lower 
Nines . : 

this past season than in any very 
Ranked I ; Ts 


recent year within my recollection. 
On the other hand, the smaller colleges main- 
tained an excellent and slightly improved 
average. The games, particularly in which 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton engaged, 
showed a lot of loose play and error mak- 
ing. In batting, however, they averaged 
higher: and batting won games in 1903. 

It is too late for extended comment, but 
by way of record and of responding to re- 


quest, I add the 


Sportsman’s 


View-Point 


ALL AMERICA AMATEUR NINE, 


Cree ody bE Pitcher. 
ee Illinois........ Catcher, 
PISTOOM.... 2.05 Princeton. .... Ist base, 
O’Brion....... es 2d base, 







Orbin. ...Pennsylvania..3d base, 

Matthe ee Gee Short stop. 
Clarkson,..... Harvard...... Left fieldand subpitcher, 
Barnwell...... Oe Center field, 
Cosgrove...... Princeton, .... Right field. 


Substitutes: Winslow, Yale, catcher 
infield ; Stillman, Harvard, outfield. 


; Pattee, Brown, 
Qualifications for this nine are all-round 

paying strength, cool head, and sportsmanly 

conduct on and off the field of actual play. 

The features of the college season were the 
play of Brown in the East and Illinois in 
the West, and the courageous finish of 
Princeton in the last Yale game, won in the 
ninth inning by batting which netted six runs 
and snatched victory out of defeat. Judged 
from the point of all-round strength, as of 
course it should be, I consider Brown en- 
titled to first place. Its play was faster and 
cleaner than that of any other amateur nine 
on the field; its battery the strongest. Be- 
tween Princeton and Harvard the difference 
is slight, but favors Princeton, and Yale is 
fourth, with Pennsylvania, Amherst, Lafay- 
ette, Dartmouth, Williams, Wesleyan, Co- 
lumbia, West Point, and Cornell, which 
started brilliantly, but fell down. Save 
Brown, Yale had the best fielding nine of 
them all—but though not weak at bat, was 
weaker there and in the box than Princeton 
or Harvard. 

In the West, Illinois college duplicated 
Brown’s record—only one defeat in the sea- 
son, and that early and with substitutes: but 
Illinois’s strength was at the bat, its field- 
ing was fairly good only. Illinois defeated 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Chicago, Notre Dame, 
Nebraska, and Indiana colleges—the one 
defeat administered by Michigan. The only 
meeting of East and West was between 
Michigan and Cornell, won by the former, 
9-8, in a game full of errors. On this line, 
Illinois would rank after Yale. 


The home-bred horse is having 
a triumphal year on the race- 
by track: and such a succession of 
American high-class performances as we 
Bred Horses ; . 
have had thus far this season 
are not recorded in any previous one. Cer- 
tainly the class of 1903 is far surpassing 
that of 1902, with its especially disappointing 
three-year-olds. 
From almost the opening of the season 
old records have been tumbling: Blackstock 
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and Yellow Tail began it by doing a mile 
and one sixteenth in 1.46%, and with the 
opening later of Morris Park great running 
began in earnest, until at this writing some 
half dozen new track and world’s records 
have been hung up. 

Glassful at Washington Park, which ap- 
pears to be lightning fast this year, ran 
a mile and one sixteenth in 1.44%—the 
previous world record being 1.44%, made 
by Hyphen last year at Brighton. 

Alan-a-Dale, four-year-old, ran one mile, 
with 110 pounds up, at Washington Park in 
1.57%5—% faster than previous world’s ree- 
ord, made by Brigadier in 1901 at Sheeps- 
head with 112 pounds up. 

Heno, four-year-old, won Standard Stakes, 
14 miles, in 2.33, the fastest time recorded 
for this race, and equaling the Gravesend 
track record made by Blues in 1901. Inci- 
dentally Heno beat Africander. 

Gunfire, 109 pounds up, won Metropolitan 
Handicap, one mile, in 1.384, reducing Wa- 
tereolor’s record of 1902 by a second. 

Waterboy won Suburban Renewal, 1} 
miles, in 2.04%, defeating Irish Lad and 
breaking the great Salvator’s Sheepshead 
track record of 2.05, made in 1890. Also 
this great four-year-old, Waterboy, won 
the Brighton Handicap, 1} miles, with 124 
pounds up, in 2.03%, breaking Gold Heels’ 
record of 2.03%, 124 pounds up, made in 
winning the same race in 1902. 

Jane Holly, four-year-old, ran 64 fur- 
longs in 1.18% at Washington Park, % better 
than record made by McChesney in 1901. 

Irish Lad, three-year-old, won the Brook- 
lyn Handicap, thus joining the famous Con- 
roy as the only three-year-olds ever to have 
won this race. Gunfire was second. Two 
more courageous than Irish Lad and Gun- 
fire I have never seen race. 

But to Africander must be given credit 
for the most notable record in the first half 
of the 1903 season, and the three-year-old 
laurels—though had I choice of the two for 
my stable, I should certainly take Irish Lad. 
But Africander isa great horse and entitled 
to the three-year-old crown. He won the 
Suburban Handicap. In twenty years of 
the running of this classic event no three- 
year-old ever before won it, and only two 
have been placed—Lamplighter third in 
1892, and Pentecost second (to Gold Heels) 
in 1902. Africander also won the Advance 
Stakes, beating Irish Lad, and running the 
mile and three furlongs in 2.19, 1% seconds 
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better than the Sheepshead track record, 
and within } second of the world’s record, 
2.183, made at Washington Park in 1894 
by Sabine, a four-year-old, carrying 109 
pounds. The last great performance of this 
great three-year-old as I write was winning 
the Lawrence Realization Stakes, at Sheeps- 
head, one mile and five furlongs, in 2.45%, 
beating Golden Maxim and Savable as well 
as the reeord by 2% seconds. In the 1902 
Futurity Savable beat Africander.and Golden 
Maxim. 


Carrying Apropos of matches and camp- 
Coals to ing out, Mr. Horace Kephart, 
Newcastle 


learned in wooderaft and expert. 
with rifle, sent me the other day a yarn out 
of his personal experience that is too good 
to keep; and here it is. “Sometimes,” he 
writes, “I used to waterproof my matches, 
by dipping them, one at a time, in a thin al- 
coholie solution of shellac. They were reli- 
able, and also afforded much amusement at 
times. One day our outfit stopped for lunch 
at a little lake in the Arkansas overflow. 
The driver was a native swamper, emotionless 
and taciturn. He sat facingme. After eat- 
ing, I got out my pipe, drew a match from 
my vest pocket, leaned over unconcernedly, 
held the match inthe water for a minute, 
shook off the drop, struck the match, and 
ealmly lit my pipe. My partner, Barnes, 
looked on, unconcerned as a wooden god. 
The swamper’s eyes glistened, but he never 
moved a muscle. We went on talking as 
though nothing had happened. 

“Finally there came a lull, and our driver 
could hold in no longer. 

«Say, mister,’ he drawled, ‘what fer a 
kind of match was that there ?’ 

“Match? Oh, it’s a kind that you have 
to soak in water before you ean light it.’ 

“¢Humph, I'll bet some feller was kicked 
out of hell fer inventin’ it.’” 


ONE high-priced horse does not make a suc- 
cessful turfman. 


THE Saratoga race-meet will this year be the 
greatest meet in American racing history. 
Every one is talking of it. 


WHAT a pity Governor Odell is not an auto- 
mobilist, that he might feel the absurdly unfair 
force of the Bailey bill, which he made law. 


THAT will be a golf match worth witnessing 
if Miss Bessie Anthony, Western champion, 
and Mrs. Manice, Metropolitan champion, meet 
in the National, 
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I HAVE BEEN watching, in dismay, the tend- 
eney at Michigan to violate college sport ethics ; 
next month I’ll do some frank writing on the 
subject. 


Tue Oxford Cambridge lacrosse team made a 
complete sweep of American college teams—to 
the consternation of the native players, be it 
said—for this is a game of the home soil; and 
one much neglected by undergraduates, I may 
add. 


THE Board of Appeals of the American Trot- 
ting Association continues to meet and pass 
sentence on detected ringers; but little good 
results therefrom. Horsemen take the Board as 
something of a joke—that is why its penalties 
do not penalize. 


Miss ELIZABETH Moore for New York laid 
low Western lawn tennis honors recently, by 
wresting the championship from Miss Marion 
Jones, of Nevada. It is, by the way, a return 
to such honors for Miss Moore, as she was the 
former champion. 


It was Findlay Douglas’s turn this year to 
win the Metropolitan golf championship, and 
he did it by fine play. By the light of this tour- 
nament and Reinhart’s previous defeat of Travis, 
it will be interesting to see how they all fare on 
the Committee’s next handicap list, due this 
month, I believe. 


Koutvutoo, the Higginson-Boardman freak 
challenger for the Seawanhaka Corinthian Cup, 
for several years successfully defended by the 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, is a very swift 
freak, indeed, and appears to be the first to 
furnish any real hope of beating the Canadians 
on their own water. The American challenger 
for the Canada’s Cup thus far inspires no such 
hope. 


THE other day I read in a Washington paper 
that yachting would be dead this year were it 
not for the Cup races. Our nautical friend 
should catch up. Over three hundred new boats 
of one kind and another have been added this 
season to the Atlantic coast pleasure fleet at a 
cost of two million dollars! This is only a fifty 
per cent. increase on the showing of the pre- 
vious year! 


WHat a race that will be in Cleveland, 
September 1 and 2, when Lou Dillon, John A. 
MeKerron, and Major Delmar meet for the Cup 
now held by McKerron. Dillon is a mare of 
wonderful reserve power; Mr. Billings recently 
drove hera mile in 2.034,the third fastest mile 
ever trotted,—the first by Cresceus, 2.024, 
second by The Abbot, 2.033. Cresceus’ crown 
is in danger, 
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Way all this hue and ery about automobile 
accidents. It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that in competent hands it is more quickly 


and more certainly managed than horses. 
Statistics show that there are actually fewer 
serious accidents resulting from motor cars 
than from horse-driven vehicles. The auto- 
mobile is priceless in our natural development. 
Let’s not forget that. 


TuIs is the day and the hour in America’s 
Cup racing history when our morning paper 
tells how Shamrock III. in her ‘‘ yesterday trial 
sailing” distanced a following tug that was 
puffing itself into steam fits, and ‘‘ doing twelve 
knots” in an effort to keep close to Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s challenger. Meantime Reliance appears 
to have beaten no ‘‘twelve-knot” tug boats; 
but don’t let that disturb you. Her speed is not 
so great as Mr. Flint’s Arrow, nor yet so slow 
as Shamrock I.’s—but it will suffice. 


I coMMEND the activity of the Jockey Club 
stewards—it is needed. But the Goughacres 
stable discussion prompts me to say that it 
would be wise in future, it seems to me, to keep 
such matters from the press until a decision has 
been reached. Of course no one who knows Mr. 
Clyde for an instant thought it possible for him 
to be associated with anything unsportsmanly, 
but, just the same, his stable was subjected to 
much unpleasant newspaper notoriety and 
public suspicion while the official investigation 
was pending. Gentlemen of Mr. Clyde’s quality 
we want in racing, and they should be en- 
couraged, This is, of course, not to say that 
they should be above the law, but they, and 
indeed all stable owners, should not be sub- 
jected to innuendo on mere suspicion. The 
stewards must get hold of their facts first, and 
quietly, before giving the matter publicity. 


WITH the recapture of the Palma Trophy and 
the defeat of a French revolver team, Ameri- 
can marksmanship seems to be regaining its 
one-time world supremacy. In the Palma shoot 
at Bisley (England) the scores out of a possible 
1800 points, over the 800, 900, and 1000 yard 
ranges, were: America, 1570; Great Britain, 
1555; Canada, 1518; Australia, 1501; France, 
1240; Norway, 1240. This trophy is emble- 
matic of the long range rifle shooting cham- 
pionship of the world. It was first offered in 
this country in 1875, when an American team 
won from Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and 
Australia. It remained in America till 1901, 
when a Canadian team won it, scoring 1522 
points, against 1491 by America. Last year 
America shot for the trophy on the Rockliffe 
Rifle Range, Ottawa, Canada. The contest re- 
sulted: British, 1459; America, 1447; Can- 
ada, 1373, 














LITTLE TRIPS FOR LITTLE PURSES 


By HERBERT WHYTE 


DOWN NORTH CAROLINA WAY, 

O THE tourist from the North, South, or 

West, who reaches Norfolk, Va., in his 
travels, several short outings are possible. 
One of the most interesting is by water to 
Newbern, N. C., which will take four or five 
days, and cost, say, from $15 to $20. The 
trip is made by the N. & 8S. R. R. steamer 
from Norfolk via Dismal Swamp canal, a 
distance’ of twenty-two miles through one 
portion of this famous region of cypress and 
juniper and topaz water. The canal has been 
greatly improved, and fair-sized boats navi- 
gate it. The boat goes into the Pasquotank 
River ten miles above Elizabeth City, N. C., 
thence to that thriving port of lumber, 
“truck,” and grain. At Elizabeth City a 
fine steamboat may be taken down the Pas- 
quotank to Albemarle Sound, thence via 
Croatan and Pamlico Sounds and up the 
Neuse River to Newbern, a distance of 
about 175 miles. Newbern is an old town, 
once the capital, and it has some very good 
specimens of colonial architecture, and wide, 
shaded streets. If the traveler does not care 
to make the full run, he can stop off about 
ten in the evening at Roanoke Island, fifty 
miles down the river from Elizabeth City, in 
Albemarle Sound. Roanoke Island is the 
site of Sir Walter Raleigh’s first English 
colony, and there Virginia Dare was born, 
the first white child born in America. 
Manteo, a watering place of local celebrity, 
and Wanchese, a quaint fishing village, are 
on the island. From Roanoke interesting 
trips may be made by sail to Nag’s Head, 
and into the ducking and fishing grounds of 
Curratuck, where President Cleveland used 
to go. 

Returning to Elizabeth City, the train may 
be taken back to Norfolk, the distance being 
about forty-five miles; fare, $2. Day excur- 
sions by steamer are frequently made. from 
Norfolk to Yorktown, Va., where Cornwallis 
surrendered to Washington, not so long ago 
that many Americans, or English, have for- 
gotten it. 

ALONG THE KENTUCKY RIVER, 

Of the half million or more people living 
almost within of the Suspension 
Bridge at Cincinnati over the Ohio, and a 
million more living without a couple of hours 
to it by rail, not to count the thousands who 
visit the Queen City for pleasure, I faney 
not a corporal’s guard know that near the 


sight 


bridge a steamboat may be taken which will 
give them a trip along a river which for 
natural scenery is more beautiful than the 
Rhine. This is the trip up the Kentucky, 
which is dammed and locked for more than 
a hundred miles of its course. The boat 
leaves the Ohio at Carrollton, about seventy- 
five miles from Cincinnati. Reaching Frank- 
fort, the capital of the State, the tourist 
will stop for a day, at least, for the town is 
beautiful for situation and has many points 
of historic interest that should be visited. 
Going on up the river from Frankfort, the 
town of Tyrone by the riverside, with Law- 
renceburg near, on the heights above and 
looking down on it, is like a village in an 
Alpine valley. At High Bridge, one of the 
highest bridges in the world—285 feet above 
the river—the tourist leaves the steamer, 
and takes the Queen and Crescent R. R. 
for Lexington, a short distance, where a day 
may be spent very profitably and pleasur- 
ably, as it is the center and the Queen City 
of the Blue Grass. To Cincinnati the run by 
railroad is but seventy-nine miles, and may 
be made after supper. Or one may see more 
of the Blue Grass country by going through 
Paris and Cynthiana and down the Licking 
Valley, a distance of a hundred miles, which 
should be run during the day. The cost of 
this trip is anywhere from $20 to $30, 
according to time spent. It is not a voyage 
to be attempted in the dry season or in the 
frozen time. 
THROUGH MOUNTAINS AND BATTLEFIELDS, 
A pleasant trip, that may be made 
through one of the fairest spots in this coun- 
try, is to go from New York or Philadelphia, 
over the Pennsylvania, to Gettysburg, Pa., 
putting in a full day looking over that won- 
derful and beautiful National Cemetery, by 
all odds the finest in the world, thence to 
Frederick, “green-walled by the hills of 
Maryland,” where Barbarie Fretchie lies bur- 
ied, and where the Star Spangled Banner 
floats always over the grave of Francis Scott 
Key. Stop a day there, and go over the 
mountains by trolley. Thence a few miles by 
rail to Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., the most pic- 
turesque town I know, the scene of John 
Brown’s folly and his glory. Half a day 
here is plenty, unless you want to go seven 
miles to Charles Town, where Brown was 
hanged. Thence to Washington, and home. 
This trip will take from three days up, as 
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you please, and will cost from $20 up, as 
you please. Hotels at Gettysburg, Frederick, 
and Harper’s Ferry have a two dollar a 
day rate. 

WAGONING AROUND LONG ISLAND, 

A trip of eleven days, that is of unusual 
interest and not like any others I have men- 
tioned, is around Long Island by wagon, 
that is, buck-board or buggy. It is two 
hundred miles in length, but can be made in 
less time than I have given, though speed 
is not desirable. 
horse and vehicle, in New York or in Brook- 
lyn for ten dollars a week, at any of the 
unfashionable stables, and it will cost one 
dollar a day for board and lodging on the 
way. Your own hotel bills will be $2 a day. 
Of course the trip must be made by two or 
four persons. If four, a two-horse rig will 
be needed, which may be had at, say, fifteen 
dollars a week. The cost of the trip per 
person will be about $30, but a cheaper trip, 
all things considered, cannot be made. 

The route is out Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
straight along the south country road to 
Jamaica, running into Fulton Street there 
again; Rockville Center, 25 
miles, where you may remain for the night. 
Next day through Amityville to Babylon, 25 
miles, and remain for the night. Thence via 
Bayshore and Islip to Sayville, 25 miles, and 
night; next to Patchogue, 25 miles, and 
night; thence to Center Moriches, 18 miles, 
and night. Six miles out of Moriches next 
morning you come to Canoe Place, where 
there is a small canal connecting Peconic 
and Great South Bay, and ten miles further 
on is Southampton, where you may luneh, 
and reach Sag Harbor in time for the four 
o’clock boat, though it is preferable to 
remain longer in Southampton, and spend 
the night at Sag Harbor, which is one of 
the very ancient towns. You and your rig 
take the boat here for Greenport, one hour 
in transit, charges fifty cents per person and 
$2.50 for the rig, and at Greenport remain 
over night, visiting Orient Point, four miles 
away. From Greenport go via Peconic, 
South-hall, Cutchogue, and Mattituck to 
Riverhead, 25 miles, and stop over night. 
Thence to Port Jefferson via Wading River, 
through a picturesque and hilly stretch, and 
night at Port Jefferson, 25 miles. Thence 
via Seatucket, Stony Brook, and Jamestown 
—locally “Jimtown”—to Northport, 26 


You may get a rig, one 


thence on to 
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miles, and night. Thence via Huntington to 
Oyster Bay, 14 miles, and stay till next 
morning. Thence via Glen Cove and Sea 
Cliff to Jamaica by the Shore Road, and to 
New York by sunset, 26 miles. The roads 
all along this route are good and very pretty 
in many places, and while not in sight of 
the water, except from Oyster Bay, on the 
Shore Road, they are always near enough 
to feel the influence of the sea breezes. 
Every town at which you stop over night 
is near enough to the sea for you to go and 
get a bath, if you make the trip during the 
bathing season. 
FOR THE SPRING OR FALL, 

A trip of great historic interest and of 
pleasing variety may be made at any time, 
but preferably in May or October, over part 
of the Civil War territory of Virginia. Leav- 
ing New York or Philadelphia in the morning 
in time to reach Baltimore before 4 P. M., you 
take a steamer of the Weems Line at that 
point, bound for Fredericksburg, Va. By 
daylight next morning you enter the Rappa- 
hannock River, and all day long you move 
upward along its course, seeing many old col- 
onial houses and quaint towns of other days, 
arriving at Fredericksburg in the evening 
and remaining on the boat for the night, 
if you wish. Some of the fiercest fighting 
of the Civil War occurred there, and several 
hours may be put in looking over the town, 
which is interesting in itself, in addition to 
its war Washington’s mother 
lived there, and her grave and monument 
are there. From Fredericksburg to Rich- 
mond is sixty miles by rail, and Richmond 
is a beautiful city, and one of the most 
interesting in this country as the capital of 
the Confederate States and the center of 
the greatest fighting of the Civil War. From 
Richmond, passing over several battlefields, 
including Bull Run, you may go to Wash- 
ington and back by rail, or you may go 
down the James River by steamer direct to 
New York. This trip may be made within 
five days by returning direct to New York 
by rail from Richmond, for that city is only 
about nine hours away, although when you 
have reached it you will feel that you have 
come a very, very long journey. To give it 
a week is better. The actual expenses will 
be about $35, and when you reach home you 
will feel, I’m sure, that you never spent 
money more economically for an outing. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAWN TENNIS 
COMPARISONS 


By J. PARMLY PARET 


HERE is an old story of two knights 
who met in a roadway, and, both gaz- 
ing at the statue of a beautiful woman, soon 
come to blows because one declared that the 
figure was made of silver and the other of 
gold. Finally, the statue itself came to life 
and the beautiful woman asked the two to 
postpone their quarrel and exchange places, 
when it was discovered that both were right, 
and it all depended upon the point of view, 
for one of silver and the 
ot gold. 
So it was with the 
matches of last season. 


side was other 
international tennis 
Look at the result 
from the English point of view and it came 
very close to being a victory for the chal- 
lengers, while the other side of the picture 
shows that only the thunder shower of the 
first day saved the visitors from being beaten 
setless in the singles, and even the doubles 
were won by the narrowest kind of a mar- 


gin. Take the English view of the season’s 
matches: The challengers won two of the 


five official matches, and had R. F. Doherty 
been able to play Whitman when he was 
fresh, as at Newport, he might easily have 
won. Again, had the visitors used H. L. 
Doherty instead of Pim in the 
another result might have been recorded, for 


singles, 


he might easily have won one of his matches, 
enough to turn the international victory. 

At Newport the visitors scored a clean cut 
victory in the doubles, and R. F. Doherty 
beat Whitman in the singles. Had he been 
fresh when he met Larned, as at Bay Ridge, 
the result might easily have been different, 
or, had the day been less hot, there might 
have been another result. Had Doherty won 
at Newport from Larned, the visitors would 
have scored a complete victory, winning both 
of the American championships from the pick 
of the home players. The star visitor beat 
both of the Yankee representatives, Larned 
at Bay Ridge, and Whitman at Newport, 
and he and his brother also demonstrated 
their superiority over Wright, Ware, Clo- 
thier, Stevens, and other American leaders 
in singles, as well as the Wrenn brothers, 
Collins and Waidner, Ward and Davis, and 
Larned and Whitman, in doubles. The visi- 
tors lacked only two victories to make ¢heir 
tour a complete success, and these were the 
Whitman-Doherty match at Bay Ridge and 


the Larned-Doherty match at Newport. In 
each case the American had the advantage 
over his British rival of being fresh and 
against a tired man, while Doherty scored 
a victory over each when he was fresh. 
From such a point of view could not any 


one agree that the challengers had hard 
luck, with an unfortunate shower at Bay 


Ridge that made Doherty meet both of the 
American representatives on the same day, 
the extreme heat during the challenge mateh 
at Newport, and the bad luck of drawing 
all three of the visitors on the same side of 
the championship list, with their only dan- 
gerous rival, Whitman,’ on the opposite side, 
and Larned waiting to meet the winner? 
But this is the English view of the result. 
Now look at the other side of the picture: 

The same that the challengers 
thought unlucky for them was the worst 
possible luck for the Americans, for had it 
not interrupted the first day’s play at Bay 
Ridge there was every probability that the 
challengers would not have scored a set in 
the singles. When play was interrupted that 
first 


shower 


day, the Americans were carrying 
everything before them, and there seemed 
little chance that either Pim or Doherty 


would be able to get a set in the first round. 
As neither did get a set in the second round, 
it would look as if this shower were the only 
thing that saved them from a crushing land- 
slide in the singles. At Newport, Whitman 
was plainly off his game, but Larned scored 
a clean-cut victory over the best of the visi- 
tors; even Stevens and Hackett scored sets 
against the younger Doherty in other 
matches, while Ware beat Pim in straight 
sets. 

As to the doubles, Davis was known to 
have cut his foot badly while swimming only 
a week before the international matches, 
and he was plainly handicapped by this; a 
death in Ward’s family a few days before 
ruined the American chances for the New- 
port challenge match, while George Wrenn’s 
lack of practise spoiled the chances of the 
Wrenn brothers in the Longwood finals. 
Even Collins and Waidner played the Doher- 
tys five close sets at Newport, and they are 
known to be distinctly below the form of 
the leading American pairs, and had Waid- 
ner played as well as Collins in the last two 
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sets, they would probably have beaten the 
Visitors. 

The position of the Doherty brothers in 
the lawn tennis playing world, outside of 
America, at least, is unquestioned. At Nice 
last winter an invitation tournament was 
held for both amateurs and_ professionals, 
and the Dohertys easily won first and second 
honors. The leading players of the world 
were invited, and the field was a strong one, 
although it did not include any American 
experts. The Dohertys were on opposite 
sides, and meeting in the finals the younger 
defaulted as usual to his older brother. In 
the meantime the leading professionals of 
Europe had finished their section of the 
tournament, and the winner and_ second 
“pro” met the Dohertys in two exhibition 
matches for big prizes offered by Eugene 
Higgins, the American sportsman. R. F. 
Doherty beat Burke, the professional cham- 
pion, by three easy sets to one in most 
decisive fashion, and H. L. Doherty beat 
Fleming, the second-best professional, in 
straight sets. The Dohertys have never 
failed to win any championship title they set 
out for during the last five or six years, and 
the American championship has now fur- 
nished a new laurel to be sought after, which 
has yet proven to be a little out of their 
reach. 

Smith is the strongest of the base-line 
players abroad, and probably the best in the 
world, although Whitman might dispute this 
claim, since the American ex-champion plays 
a very strong game without ever volleying 
a ball. Smith has a powerful “slog,” as the 
English eall it, or smashing ground-stroke 
that depends for its success almost entirely 
upon its speed. He plays the ball from the 
very top of the bound, and is known to be 
good only on hard courts, that give him a 
high bound to play from. American courts 
and balls would not favor his game by any 
means, and few who have seen him play at 
home would expect to see him at his best 
on this side of the ocean. Frank Riseley, 
his partner in doubles, is a more evenly 
developed player and is a good volleyer as 
well as a strong ground-stroke player. _ 

The make-up of the home team is always 
bound to be the source of considerable dis- 
cussion and difference of opinion, and this 
year has been no exception to this rule. 
America is quite as well equipped with play- 
ers from which to select its team as our 
British rivals. As abroad, we have two or 
three players who are distinctly ahead of 
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the rest of the field, and these few men are 
almost always available for the international 
matches. Larned, Whitman, and R. D. 
Wrenn are as distinctly in a class by them- 
selves in America as are the Dohertys 
abroad. Nor is it a sign of stagnation in 
the game, as popularly believed, because the 
same men stay at the top of the heap year 
after year. 

Lawn tennis skill is not an acquisition of 
the year, or two or three. There are plenty 
of cases of golf players who have jumped 
from the bottom to the top in two or three 
seasons—witness the case of the present 
champion, James, or even of Travis himself— 
but we have yet to record a single instance 
anywhere at home or abroad where a man 
has entered the first class or has even learned 
to be a high-class tennis expert without his 
full six or eight years of experience, and it 
may be considered a reasonable standard 
that it takes fully ten years for a lawn ten- 
nis player to perfect his game. Even after 
such an apprenticeship the star player goes 
on learning new methods, new styles, and 
new strokes for years after maturity. 

A fresh contrast of styles will be seen 
in the internationals this season, for the 
easy, graceful strokes of the Dohertys al- 
ways furnish a marked contrast to the 
forceful, energetic, strenuous style of the 
typical American players. Our men _ bend 
more to meet the ball; they throw their 
weight harder at it; they “run lower,” as 
the football coaches say, and they are 
quicker in turning and starting and _ stop- 
ping. Their execution is not so perfect nor 
so highly cultivated as that of their British 
cousins, else they would be clearly their 
superiors. Smith, however, is somewhat 
American in his style. He is more ener- 
getic in his play than most of the British 
experts, hitting the ball harder and in the 
strenuous American style. Riseley is more 
like the other English players, always 
graceful and slow moving. 

Whether the visitors this year will have 
found some new way to meet this American 
style of game is a question that only the 
matches themselves can determine. The Do- 
hertys are very resourceful in their tactics, 
and when they find that their own methods 
will not fill the bill, it is not unlikely that 
they will try ours, or some other innova- 
tions. It was apparent last season that they 
changed their style of play somewhat in the 
doubles, after they had seen the game that 
they would be opposed to. 























FISHING A TROUT STREAM 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HE young angler who has followed the 

suggestions offered in OUTING for May, 
as to the selection and purchase of his trout 
fishing outfit, will no doubt be eager to use 
it at once on the most likely water. As this 
is the season when trout are in the prime of 
flesh and fighting vigor, he will naturally 
select a fruitful mountain brook or meadow 
stream. 

Arriving on the banks of the stream his 
first care will be to adjust the joints of the 
rod, run the line through the guides or rings, 
and attach the flies to the leader and the 
latter to the casting line. This is an awk- 
ward job for the beginner, and many old 
anglers do not seem to have caught the 
knack of it. It is not uncommon at many 
of the trout hostelries, when the late arrivals 
are gathered on the porch or lawn getting 
their tackle in shape for the morning’s fish, 
to hear an old veteran say in an undertone 
to his fishing chum: 

“That fellow who came last night, who- 
ever he may be, is a good angler. See how 
he joints his rod and reeves his line through 
the rings.” 

The method of the newcomer was a pass- 
port into the higher circle of the fraternity. 
How did he reach so high a standard and 
so quickly? Simply by taking up first the 
butt piece of his rod and, if right handed, 
adjusting his reel so that, when casting, the 
handle would be on the left side and the reel 
on the under side of the rod; when playing 
a fish he would turn the rod, and the reel 
would be uppermost, with the handle on the 
right side. Moreover, this method counter- 
acts any “set” that the rod may have taken 
during casting. 

He rove the line through the ring on the 
butt-joint, drawing from the reel 
twice as much line as the length of the rod; 
he then placed the joint against the wall or 
other convenient place—he was never known, 
under any conditions, to lay a rod or part 
of it flat on a level place where it could be 
reached by a clumsy foot. 

Taking up the second and tip joints, he 
joined them and then ran the line through 
the rings, which being done accurately, the 
ferrule of the second joint was fastened in 
the receiving one of the butt joint, and the 
line was now ready for the attachment of 
the leader and the flies. 

This may seem a small matter, but the 


about 


process described is a preventer of disaster 
to the rod and will be found very useful 
when the angler is in a boat or other con- 
fined space. There is nothing so awkward, 
yet sometimes amusing, as to see the tyro 
reeving a line through the rings of a full- 
jointed rod, ten feet long, as he pushes the 
butt piece behind him, hither and yon, for a 
resting place, with the pliant tip dragged 
down and to the danger point of 
breakage. 

After adjusting his tackle the angler is 
prepared to step into the stream to cast, or 
to do so from a good vantage point on the 
bank. And just here comes in an experience 
of my own somewhat at variance with the 
practise of the best anglers. It is an 
accepted theory that trout are the most 
wary and easily alarmed fishes of the fresh 
water. In this instance I did not find them 
so. 

Many years ago I was on an outing of ten 
days in the mountains of Pennsylvania with 
a young friend who had never been on a 
trout stream or seen a trout, even on a mar- 
ket stall. Upon arriving at the banks of the 
brook the lad stepped at once into a likely 
pool, to cool his feet, he said, after a five- 
mile tramp through the woods. The evil 
being done, I followed him, and put his tackle 
into shape for fishing, moving around at the 
inner edge of the pool, and disturbing, as | 
then thought, every living thing in it, and 
roiling the water in an area of at least five 
feet. About ten feet off the farther side 
there was a clear space, and after attaching 
the water gear to the line, I swung the rod 
sideways about six feet to get the action 
of it and to put the line, leader, and flies 
into fishing condition. The end fly was at 
once taken by the largest and fiercest trout 
caught during the outing. The question at 
once arose: had the fish become aceustomed 


close 


to our movements and lost the fear of dan- 
ger because of our harmless presence and 
actions in his home pool? Did he mistake 
us for a brace of bovines cooling themselves 
and chewing the cud in after-dinner repose, 
or was he so hungry that his sense of dan- 
ger was lost? 
ence has left its lessons behind, and I have 
on several occasions, after a long trail to a 
trout brook, tried the same method with 
similar results at least three times in five. 

IT do not intend through this incident to 


Be this as it may, the experi- 
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advise or even suggest that the young 
angler should rush pell mell into every likely 
pool he comes upon when fishing down a 
stream, for we were at least fifteen minutes 
in the pool referred to before the rod was 
swung and the big fish caught, and if an 
attempt was made to get the trout in each 
pool to think an angler was a cow, darkness 
would settle upon an early morning start 
before a half mile of water had been fished. 
In fact, after entering the stream the best 
general results will ensue if care be taken 
to fish it fine and as far away as the angler 
is capable of casting, thus leaving the trout 
self-sustained as nature made him = and 
unaware of the presence of danger. After 
giving this suggestive episode I propose to 
go down stream with the young angler and 
show him how I fish, cautioning him as we 
go that many good anglers have their own 
methods that differ in detail from what is 
here set down; but the principles are the 
same in all the trout waters of the world. 

It will doubtless be well at the outset to 
give the method used in casting the artificial 
fly, so far as words can compass it, with the 
understanding that the art is, as a rule, of 
gradual growth, though with many men 
inborn or natural, and that skill is a matter 
of years of experience and practise. Dia- 
grams will not aid the tyro, nor daily visits 
to a fly-casting tournament; a drawing is 
too rigid even to indicate the supple action 
of the wrist or the graceful curves and flow 
of the line, and tournament methods do not 
illustrate stream work. The young angler 
must be patient and observant, seeking 
every opportunity to accompany an experi- 
enced fly-caster on the stream. Let him be 
content for days to use bait and follow his 
fly-fishing Mentor, at a distance of a hundred 
feet or more, all the while with his eves open 
and his intelligence at work. But if the art: 
of casting a fly cannot be taught by word of 
mouth or printed instructions, a hint or two 
may be of service. 

Let the young angler make his first 
attempts on the current of the stream with 
a line about half as long again as the rod. 
When the line is down stream and at full 
tension, a gentle spring of the tip of the 
rod, made by raising the hand grasp an inch 


or two and at the same time giving a quick 
turn of the wrist from left to right (a move- 
ment that is, or should be, involuntary), and 
then quickly lifting the rod so that the tip 
will be slightly behind the right shoulder, 
will effect what is called the back east. 


When the rod reaches the shoulder position 
a pause of one to three seconds to allow the 
line to extend backward must be made, and 
the rod then sprung to the front as described 
in the backward movement; this is known 
as the forward cast. The spring of the tip 
should be snappy, but not violent. Just how 
to do this and allow the proper lapse of time 
before making the forward cast constitute, 
I think, the main difficulties in acquiring a 
correct style. 

It is best, I think, to enter a trout stream 
at the head of a rapid for the swift water, 
which will soon work the line, leader, 
and flies into good casting condition. The 
tyro will find that the rushing stream 
straightens out his line rapidly, and he will 
quickly learn to place a longer cast and 
acquire greater confidence in the manipula- 
tion of his flies; it is also quite likely that 
trout of medium size will be found feeding 
in the wild current, darting into or across 
it from the shelter of a small rock, the eddy 
behind which being a fruitful spot to cast 
upon, as trout lie in wait for drifting bug 
or more substantial surface-washed food. 

At the end of such a rapid there will gen- 
erally be found a pool of more or less area, 
on the side of which is often growing a hoary 
hemlock with outreaching branches. Ap- 
proach this water with care, sliding the feet 
over the bed rock of the rapid without 
splashing or lifting of the feet above the 
bottom. You will fish the head of the pool 
down to the end of the swift water, where it 
subsides in the still reach. To fish this 
properly and carefully the cast should be 
made as far off as possible. You will then 
go ashore, and making a detour of twenty 
to thirty feet from the nearest bank, enter 
the stream again at a point twenty feet 
below the pool and fish it gradually upward 
to the lower end of the subsiding rapid. The 
spread of the hemlock will doubtless inter- 
fere with your overhead cast, and you will 
be compelled to use the side throw either to 
the right or left, which, although requiring 
much practise to perfect, is done in the same 
manner as the overhead cast previously 
described, the only difference being that the 
former is made parallel with the water, often 
compelling the angler to crouch to a proper 
level. 

Passing down the stream you will some- 
times find the swift water has scoured a 
small but comparatively deep hole from 
under the bank, a favorite place for a trout 
to lurk. You should cast above and close 
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to the bank, allowing your flies to drift 
down, particularly if there is an eddy, which 
will be apt to sweep the feathers under the 
bank. Failing in this, your efforts should be 
directed to throwing the end fly under the 
bank, and you should not be deterred from 
so doing because of the leaves on the little 
twigs that in many cases outcrop from the 
bank, but if you cast very gently the end 
or stretcher fly will probably alight upon 
one of the leaves or twigs, and a twitch of 
the rod tip will cause the lure to drop like 
a live fly upon the water—an effect which 
often deceives the most wary of trout. 

If at this juncture and in your eagerness 
it should happen that your flies in the back- 
ward cast have caught in a branch on the 
opposite side of the stream, don’t get flur- 
ried, but twitch the line slightly, inclining 
the butt of the rod outward; in many cases 
the flies will fall free to the ground. If this 
does not occur, take from your pocket a 
strong piece of cord (it should always be 
thin when a trout stream is fished) of forty 
to fifty feet; select a flat stone, tie your 
cord to it, and throw it over the branch 
above the spot where the flies are hanging. 
In nine cases out of ten you can break the 
branch by pulling on the cord now looped 
over it, or failing that, the twig upon which 
the flies are caught. Should both expedients 
fail, climb the tree or break the line, leader, 
or fly snoods. Under all circumstances keep 
cool and as far away from the pool as pos- 
sible. The time spent will not be lost, for if 
you are careful in the work, and as noiseless 
as possible, the trout in his lair will have 
recovered from his first fright and will be 
more eager for the feathers when subse- 
quently cast over his home pool. 

Going still farther down stream you will 
perhaps come upon a long, still stretch of 
water where the current is slow and the 
depth uniform. Here long casts are required, 
very often to the right and left and under 
the brush and alders on the banks, but 
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every turn and changing condition of the 
stream will give you experience. It has been 
previously stated that the overhead cast is 
the most simple and most easily learned, and 
that the side cast is a slight modification of 
it. It is quickly acquired if the novice will 
bear in mind that he must depend upon the 
effective power of the wrist movement, in 
which is centered all the science of fly- 
casting. 

To get under an obstruction to the bank, 
make the ordinary overhead backward cast 
and as your flies are coming to the front 
throw or flirt the tip of the rod to the right 
or left, as the case may be, and, if this is 
done at the right moment in a gentle way, 
the flies will be apt to alight under an over- 
hanging branch, bush, or shelving rock. Of 
course only experience or practise can ensure 
this result, but the ambitious young rodster 
will be as much astonished as gratified at 
what a small amount of good judgment and 
a delicate manipulation of the rod _ will 
accomplish. 

It is in this quiet stretch of water that 
you will be apt to find the largest trout of 
the brook, and in the relatively wide water 
area he can be played unto exhaustion with 
much less danger of losing him than in the 
smaller pools, wherein the trout fight more 
frantically for liberty. Strike a trout (a 
half-pounder) in a springs hole, say ten by 
twenty feet in size, in a small mountain 
brook on a light rod, and his efforts to 
escape either up or down stream or in a 
knot-rooted hole or under a shelving rock 
will be frantic. He knows the geography of 
those waters, the lay of all the shelter 
places, the outlet and the inlet of his home 
pool much better than you do, as you stand 
at its outer edge and sweep your practised 
eye over it. Place the same fish in large 
waters and his sense of danger seems to 
become lessened, his struggles less forceful, 
and he is not so resourceful in efforts to 
escape. 











RECORDS AND NOTABLE PERFORMANCES 


By JAMES E, SULLIVAN 


HE twentieth competition for the indi- 
vidual all-round championship — of 
America was held at Celtic Park on July 
4, and as a whole it was one of the best 
all-round athletic competitions ever held 
in America. The winner, Ellery H. Clark, 
was not a newcomer to the game. He won 
in 1897 with a score of 62443, and was fourth 
in 1900, having retired from the competition 
through lack of condition. Clark is an old 
Ilarvard athlete, and has kept his work up 
iv athletics principally for his health. Dur- 
ing the past season his performances have 
been so good that he decided to enter again 
this year and endeavor to win the honor. 
The all-round 
ten events: 100 yards run, high jump, walk, 
hammer, pole vault, 120 yards hurdle, throw- 
ing the 56-pound weight, broad jump, and 
one mile run. The men are forced to com- 
pete in these ten events and finish the com- 
petition inside of five hours. The limit of 
rest between each competition is five min- 
In only three events this year did the 
contestants fail to score 


championship comprises 


utes. 
the lowest percent- 
age allowed according to the 
tables. That hammer, 
Mang and Caine failed to score, and in the 
mile run, where Mang did not finish. 
Clark meritoriously in all the 
events, his lowest percentage being 496 in 
the pole vault, and had he not had the mis- 
fortune to foul very slightly in one throw 
of the 56-pound weight, he would have beaten 
the world’s record in this event. As it was, 
he scored 6318} per cent., the second highest 
score ever made. Adam Gunn was second 
with 58081; Foster third with 53483}; Ma- 
honey fourth with 5300; Greene fifth with 
4875; sixth with 4669}; Mang 
seventh with 3686, and Caine eighth with 
3330. Clark, Mahoney, 
experience before in the all-round compe- 
tition. 
the coming 


percentage 


was in the when 


scored 


Ryan 
and Gunn have had 


Of the new men, Foster looks to be 
all-round champion, but at 
many of the games he showed an utter lack 
of knowledge. 

Over sixty schools took part in the inter- 
scholastic championships of the West, held in 
Chicago on June 6 under the auspices of the 
University of Chicago. 
the championship. Four western high school 
records were broken, 


Lewis Institute won 


At the championship meeting of the Cen- 
tral of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, held at Detroit, Mich., on June 6, 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club won by a score 
of 53 to 52. F. W. Schule, of the Milwaukee 
A. C., won the high hurdles in 16 seconds. 

At London, England, on June 6, L. Mere- 
dith rode 100 miles motor paced in the record 
time of 2 hours 58 minutes 124 seconds. 

At New Bedford, Conn., on June 9, Miss 
Eleanor Zimmerman ran 50 yards in 63 sec- 
onds, a new girls’ record. 

At Salt Lake City, Utah, on June 20, N. 
C. Hopper, of Chicago, and F. J. Hofman, of 
Los Angeles, each broke the world’s record 
for a quarter of a mile, flying start. The 
time was 24} seconds. The previous record 
was 244, held by Lawson, made a year ago. 

At Indianapolis on June 20, Barney Old- 
field, of Dayton, O., broke the world’s record 
for automobiles on an eliptical mile track 
from one mile to five. 


Association 


He went a mile in 
593, two miles in 2 minutes 2 seconds, three 
miles in 3 minutes 2 seconds, four miles in 
4 minutes 34 seconds, and five miles in 5 
minutes 42 seconds. 

The annual = interscholastic 
meet of New England was held at Soldiers’ 


eighteenth 


Field, Cambridge, Mass., under the auspices 
of Harvard, and was won by Andover with 
47 points. Exeter with 303. 
Harry LeMoyne, the well-known swimmer, 
put the shot 42 feet and threw the hammer 
149 feet 8 inches. 

At the annual field day meet of the Balti- 
more City College, held June 4, Joseph Hill 
He won the 100 
in 103 and the 120-vyard hurdles in 153. This 
athlete’s work all spring has been very meri- 
torious. In this meet he scored 21 points, 

The interscholastic track and field meeting 
of Washington was held in Seattle June 6. 
Seattle High School won with a score of 733 
Three local 
broken, the shot, broad jump, and pole vault. 


was second 


broke two college records. 


points. school records were 

The annual Indiana intercollegiate meet 
was held at Bloomington, Ind., on June 6. 
Purdue won with a score of 56. 


Purdue, won the mile in 4.293. 


Berner, of 


Word comes from England that Shrubb’s 
two-mile record of 9.11 
cepted because the track was several inches 
short. 


will not be ac- 


























Drawn by W. T. Aylward. 


In the Thick of It. 








